











BEGINNING WITH THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 


Harpers Bazar 


will be published in a new form as a magazine 


A WEEKLY 8o0-page MAGAZINE 


(Below is an Exact Facsimile of Cover of the NEW BAZAR) 


I‘ wili be under new 

editorial manage- 
ment, with a new policy, 
still retaining, however, 
all the features which 
have won its unique po- 
sition in American 
homes, and adding all 
others essential to keep- 
ing step with the prog- 
ress of the age. 

Its price will remain 
the same. 

Its contributors will 
be the most capable and oe / 
best-equipped writers 
and artists of the pres- ye 
ent day. . ‘ 

It will be as strong, 
as brilliant, and as “ up- ‘ 
to-date” as brains and 
money can make it. 

It will have opinions 
and express them. 

It will contain the best SE 
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short stories, the best 
pictures, the best essays, 
and the best fashions to 
be found in any woman’s 
journal in the world. 

It will pay particular 
attention to music, lit- 
erature, and art. 

Practical and domes- 
tic subjects will be treat- 
ed, not ‘by novices, but 
by experts. 

These facts cannot 
fail to interest you. We 
feel so confident of your 
approval of the new 
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SPECIAL FEATURES IN THIS NUMBER 


‘Heroines of Nineteenth Century Fiction 


Illustrated by H. C. Christy W. D. HOWELLS 


Told in Trust. A Story :of the Future Life - 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD 


The Outlook for the College Woman 


PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN 


The Problem of the Young Person 


MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD 


The 20th Century Baby and Its Care 
(First Paper.) MARIANNA WHEELER 
Head of the New York Babies’ Hospital 


Settlement Work in London, (with an Intro- 


duction by Mrs. Humphry Ward ) DOROTHY WARD 
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BAZAR that we do not 
hesitate to solicit your 
co-operation—and your 
subscription. 


J 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 


Franklin Square, New-York. 


CENTS 
A COPY 


A YEAR BY 
SUBSCRIPTION 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS—FOR INTRODUCTION 


$2 00 HARPER’S BAZAR (magazine form) will be 
” sent to any address from May 1, 1900, to January 
1, 1901, for $2.00. (Eight months for the price of six.) 


25c. The first four issues in the new magazine form, 


May 5th, J 19th, and will be sent t 
a Oe 26th, sent to any 
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Fifty-two times a year The Youth’s Companion is received in the number 
of homes in each State shown by the figures on map above. 
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O publish a paper for all the 

family and our whole country 

is the constant aim of the editors 

of The Youth’s Companion. The 

above figures show the result—The 
Nation’s Family Paper. 


F R E E f Acopy of the current issue of The Youth's Com- 


¢ panion sent free to any address, also complete 
Prospectus for the 1900 volume. An important article, ‘‘The Coming 
Eclipse,” by Sir Norman Lockyer, appears in the May 3d issue. 
W. D. Howells has a capital new story in the May JO0th issue. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEN CENTS A COPY 
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To the Readers of Harper's 


THE Exposition Number of Collier’s Weekly is now ready. An 

Exposition Number in fact as well as in name. It contains 48 
pages (equal in size to 160 pages of Harper’s Magazine) of 
actual photographs, artistic drawings, important and well-written 
articles, all bearing on the Exposition. It pictures the Great Fair so 
thoroughly that those who are denied the opportunity of visiting it 
can yet fully realize its glories. For the traveller it is a veritable 
guide-book, replete with plans, statistics, and general information. 
It is the most valuable and interesting issue of the year. « » 


A Few of the Special Features. 


An Exhaustive Article on the Aims and Significance of the Exposition. IM. GABRIEL HANOTAUX 


A Director of the Exposition and 
Member of the French Academy 


Interesting Descriptive Matter and Pictures by a corps of V. GRIBAYEDOFF 
writers and artists under the direction of -;. Aus Special Coreeapowdent. 

The Grand Entrance will be shown, in colors, on the cover, designed. by J. ALDEN PIERSON 

“Ta the Café des Ambassadeurs,” a double-page drawing : by A. B. WENZELL 

Panorama of the Exposition Grounds, with Key, CHARLES GRAHAM 

A Charming French Love Story. . ~ MARCEL PREVOST 
: ye . ar ot. cS yg wee ~®- ‘Tyanslated by Caronine Durer. 

A.Comprehensive Article on the American Government Exhibit.  Seheg i “THOMAS W. CRID LER 

Assistant Secretary of State. 

The First of a Series of Short Stories detailing the experiences of ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
an American family abroad. With drawings by T. de Thulstrup. Author ef * The King in Yellow,” ete. 

An Interesting and Vivid Description of Student Life in Paris. FRANK NORRIS 

uthor of ‘* McTeague,” eic. 

How to Visit the Exposition—and What it Costs. WALTER LITTLEFIELD 

Author of ** The Truth About Dreyfus,” 

The Sights of the Exposition—with Map. LIONEL STRACHEY 


A Special Offer is Made 


THE price of Collier’s Weekly is ten cents, but a copy of the 
Exposition Number will be sent, free of charge, to any reader 


of Harper’s. It is suggested that the following form of application 
be used. The name and address of your newsdealer is requested. 





To the Publishers of COLLIER'S WEEKLY. 


: 523 West 13th Street, New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 


Please send a free copy of vour Exposition Number to 
L0G OE SACI 0. ao o's <2 8081s 04 See eee Name 


Soars erases ebech cop coceosssgowssescsececesseo ebe0 
DEPOTS bas Sn Gan & Assegons og avs 06 sue méests eeie che din 
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A Too-Continuous Performance. Cartoon. W. A. 
ROGERS 

A Chinese Gun- -Foundry. Drawn by ‘Se Ww. PETERS 

Editorials . 

The Isolation of John Bull. ARNOLD WHITE. 


With Cartoon Comments by W. A Rocxers. 
Scenes at the Paris Exposition. photographs 
First Impressions of the Fair. EDWARD INSLEY . 
Governor Allen’s Official Residence, San Juan 
The Augean Stable of Art. RUPERT HUGHES 


With Illustrations by Apert Levexine 


The New York Music Season of 1899-1900. 
IRENAEUS P« IME STEVENSON 
The Capture of Cronje’s ry 


"Drawings by 
GORDON H. GRANT ‘ > A 


A CHINESE 


DRAWN 


GUN-FOUNDRKRY, 








Arrival in Paris. Houbie-page Raila by T. ne Tuutstruvr. 
Chioris of the Island. H. MARRIOTT 
WATSON, with in - C. E and H. M. Brock 


The Drama. LAWRENCE REAMER. illus. by H.B. Evpvy. 
This Busy World. E.'S. MARTIN. . rere) 


Transatlantic Topics. SYDNtY BROOKS . : : 
Mr. Dooley: On Methods of Finance. fF. P. 

DUNNE i ; E : . ; 
The Great Fire at Ottawa. * with Photographs ° . 
The United States’ Claim mapast Turkey. PRANK- 

LIN MATTHEWS. . : ° 
Admiral Dewey’s Trip Through ‘the ‘West. J. D. 

WHELPLEY. — with a Photograph . : 
Finance. A. K, FISK : ; ; : ; 
Sport at the Paris apasition. C, PERCY HURDITCH 





SHANGHAI 


’ G. W. PETERS 
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The New Era tn 
Porto Rico 


HERE was some very sensible speaking 
at the inauguration of Governor ALLEN 
at Porto Rico last week, and it is to 
be hoped that the wise words, both 
of the retiring military Governor and of 
the island’s new Executive, fell upon listening and 
appreciative ears. There has been a deal of non- 
sense written about Porto Rico and the duty of the 
United States toward its inhabitants in the past 
few months. It has seemed at times as if much of 
it was inspired by a no more worthy purpose than 
a wish to embarrass the administration. What 
was worse, indications were not wanting to induce 
the belief that certain misguided Porto-Ricans 
themselves, for purely partisan reasons, were being 
led blindly into an antagonism to the constituted 
authorities, which could have no other result than 
the prolongation of the disadvantages from which 
the people were suffering while living under mili- 
tary rule. All that, however, appears to be hap- 
pily past, and General Davis has turned over his 
ottice to Governor ALLEN; military rule has given 
way to the civil, and in a great measure the future 
of Porto Rico is in the hands of her own people. 

In relinquishing his authority tq Governor 

Aten, General Davis made a farewell address in 
which he did more to clear up the situation that 
exists at present than any speaker upon the ques- 
tion in Congress or out of it. With the direct- 
ness of the soldier, and without any especial at- 
tempt to be eloquent, he gave his hearers a com- 
prehensive view of the exact conditions confront- 
ing them. .His exposition of their estate was clear 
to the point that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing it, and re-enforced by the earnest and sym- 
pathetic inaugural address of Governor ALLEN it 
should result in much good. The Porto-Ricans, 
if they are intelligent, cannot fail to realize that 
what has been done for them is the best that could 
be done under the circumstances. They can hard- 
ly fail to understand. that they must now fall back 
upon their own energies if they are to take any 
considerable place among men, and, furthermore, 
they are not encouraged to believe that they are, 
or can ever become, a charge upon the people of 
the United States, a belief which would be pro- 
ductive of much harm to a community dwelling in 
a climate not conducive at best to vigorous meth- 
ods of work. The people of the United States 
have attained to a large degree of prosperity by a 
constant, unremitting devotion to hard work. 
They have met hardships and they have shirked 
nothing. Nothing would be more unfortunate for 
the Porto-Ricans than to be led to believe that 
without a similar schooling in trial and in effort 
great wealth and happiness are to come to them. 
Anything that can be done to teach them to be 
strong and vigorous and self-reliant citizens, to 
love labor not only for its rewards but for itself, 
will not be wasted effort. 

As conditioris present themselves to-day, as Gen- 
eral Davis said, “no island in any sea has a fairer 
future of peace, happiness, and prosperity,” but 
peace, happiness, and prosperity do not come to 
those who wait for them, but to those who seek 
them out with all the energy at their command. 
The Porto-Rican’s duty to-day is to help, by sin- 
cere and earnest co-operation with the new Ex- 
ecutive, to prove the truth of General Davis’s 
propheey. As for ourselves at home, the truest pa- 
triotism demands that we shall bend our energies 
toward making Governor ALLEN’s work a success 
along the lines laid down for him by the laws of 
the land, and not by eaptious criticism and nag- 
ging comment place obstacles in the pathway of 
the Porto-Rican to prosperity for the sake of 
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some petty political advantage which the obstruc- 
tive course may seem temporarily to give us. 


NE expects a soldier to do his duty, and it is 
unquestionably true that it is a soldier’s 
duty to fight, but there is some difference 
between fighting and quarrelling. The best soldier 
does not quarrel. He shoots to kill in action, but 
out of action he will sit down and break bread 
. with his enemy. It is about 
National Guard time that some of our National 
Squabbles Guardsmen learned this fact. 
For some time past, we regret to observe, there has 
been a quarrelsome spirit manifesting itself among 
our militiamen, and in the minds of a great many 
sane people this spirit is weakening the Guard in 
discipline, as well as in public esteem. The worst 
feature of the situation is that the quarrels are 
among the officers and not down below in the 
ranks. General Boom goes to a Military Show 
in evening dress, and is not greeted with a salute 
of sixteen or twenty guns, to which he is entitled, 
because Corporal Binks, who has never before laid 
eyes on General Boom, does not know him from 
any other of the three thousand well-dressed civil- 
ians in the building. Thereupon, General Boom 
publicly remonstrates with poor Corporal Binks, 
and Colonel Jiggins, Corporal Binks’s command- 
ing officer, waxes wroth, because if there is any 
scolding to be done, it is his pleasant duty to do it 
and not General Boom’s. A tart correspondence 
follows, and the affair creeps into the papers as 
ANOTHER SCANDAL IN THE NATIONAL 
GUARD, and the suffering public sigh wearily, 
and forgetting the great value and distinguished 
services ;of the militiamen as a body, wish the 
whole force might be sent to the Philippine Isl- 
ands, or to some other spot, where they and their 
quarrels would be temporarily lost sight of. 

The Governor should take hold of these quar- 
relling officers and induce them to reform. No 
good comes of their squabbles, and because of 
them a finely constituted and highly useful branch 
of the authority of the State is discredited. Mean- 
while our militia generals, when they travel about 
in evening dress in search of salutes, should be 
compelled to wear placards on their shirt fronts 
telling who they are, in simple justice to their sub- 
ordinates, who would probably be only too glad to 
salute them if they had any means of distinguish- 
ing them from the thousands of other plain-look- 
ing people who happen to be present at the same 
time. 


T is a great pity that there is not in existence 
in Washington at this moment a Register’s 
Office where the various owners of our legis- 

lators may record their title-deeds. The lack of 
such a department in the public service results in 
much confusion of the public mind as to the rights 
of the citizens of the United 
a for States in their Senators and 
ashington Representatives. For instance, 
within the past six months we have been notified 
at various intervals in certain of the public prints 
that the Senate is the property of the Standard 
Oil Company; of the Sugar Trust; of the Whiskey 
Trust; of the Tobacco Trust, with now and then 
a hint that Coal Barons, and Steel Magnates, 
and Lumber Kings, and Molasses Marquises hold 
a controlling interest in that honorable body, un- 
til no one is able to say to whom it really does be- 
long. It really seems as if these various and con- 
fliecting ownerships should be more clearly defined, 
and the simplest method to bring about this de- 
sirable condition would lie in the establishment 
of a Registry Office, where the owners of Senators, 
as soon as they are elected, might record the ma- 
terial evidence of their proprietary rights. If the 
gentleman from Montana, for instance, should 
happen to belong to the Copper Trust, the Cop- 
per Trust should be able definitely to prove its own- 
ership by official records; if a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, by some fortuitous circumstance, is the 
property of the Tooley Club of Boston, the Tooley 
Club’s rights should be fully protected, and so on 
through the whole body. Such a course, too, would 
simplify matters of legislation in which the sev- 
eral Senate-owning corporations are interested. 
It would be a convenience, for instance, to the 
Standard Oil people, if they should find, in the 
ease of an emergency, that they did not own 
enough Senators to pass a bill they wished passed, 
to be able to look up the records, and after ascer- 
taining just what corporations were long on Sena- 
tors for the time being, to borrow a_ sufficient 
number to accomplish their cherished purpose. 

Some plan along this line would settle definitely 

certain important matters in which the public 


have a vital interest, but concerning which at 
present they are wholly in the dark.. But what is 
even better than this, it would make it quite un- 
necessary for our newspapers to announce to the 
world from day to day some new contrelling and 
corrupting factor in our National Councils. 


FTER much discussion, some of which was 
pertinent and much of which was imperti- 
nent, the Hersurn bill providing for the 
“excavation, construction, completion, and de- 
fence” of the Nicaragua Canal has passed the 
House of Representatives, by a very comfortable 
majority, and we are now just 

The aaa about as far along in the matter 

as we were before. ‘Fhe Senate 
is not likely to take the measure up, and unless 
some at present wholly unexpected bit of exeava- 
tion is quickly instituted by some as yet unknown 
statesman, it will require superhuman efforts to dig 
the bill out of the depths of oblivion to which it 
will now be relegated. Barring the fact that it ig- 
nores certain international amenities and bounds 
lightly over obstacles of a rather serious nature, 
the bill is on the whole not a bad one. It is one 
of those common-sense measures which seem to 
arouse so much antagonism among illustrious 
thinkers. It is the sort of measure that one would 
suspect to have been prepared by a solid business 
man who realized the value of directness of speech, 
and who proposed to attend to his own affairs in 
the simplest possible fashion; but all of this will 
not save it. As notice to the world that the people 
of the United States wish to have the canal con- 
structed it undoubtedly serves a good purpose, and 
since its passage involves nothing else no particu- 
lar harm is» done. If foreigners do not under- 
stand it it is their own fault, and altogether it 
makes little difference whether they understand it 
or not, so long as we do not turn our backs upon 
any of our moral obligations. The canal should 
belong to us if it is to belong to anybody, and Mr. 
Herpsurn’s bill should be regarded merely as an 
emphatic expression of our opinion that such is 
the fact. 

The next thing to be done is to put other 
pressing matters in such shape that a bill similar 
to that of Mr. Hepsurn’s may some day be passed 
with reasonable hope of becoming the law of the 
land. In short, before we begin to “ excavate ” 
the canal we have got to extricate it. With wise 
statesmanship at Washington, and there is a deal 
of it at present in our State Department, this 
should not prove an insurmountable task. 


S this issue of the WEEKLY goes to press there 
is a rumor current that AGuINALDo is dead. 
We sincerely hope that the rumor will prove 
te be incorrect, for we should like to have that 
strenuous Filipino spared to learn and to enjoy, 
as we believe he would, the benefits of American 
civilization. It is not many 
As to Aguinaldo months since, through the efforts 
of the American navy, a brave Spanish warrior 
was brought low. He ‘was captured after a valiant 
fight, and as a prisoner of war was brought in 
captivity to the United States. His captivity, as 
it turned out, was the captivity of a guest who can- 
not escape the attentions of a courteous though 
somewhat insistent host; and we are confident that 
when Admiral Cervera left us he held certain re- 
grets that circumstances made it impossible for him 
to remain permanently among us. We think 
AGuINALDo would have found himself in much the 
same position if he had surrendered to the Ameri- 
ean forces, say, at some time in November last. 
He would have been sent hither, and his punish- 
ment would have been a continuous ovation, such 
is the temper of the American people. Next to a 
brave man we love the chap who puts up a fine 
front against overwhelming odds, and right or 
wrong—we are not discussing that point—that is 
what AcuINALDo has done. The prisoner of war 
of the American natjon is more apt to be deprived 
of his digestion than of his liberty, and we have a 
notion that if AGuINALDo had come to us as a cap- 
tive in December last he would have found a wel- 
come which would have astonished and soothed his 
lacerated soul, whatever effect it might have had 
upon his liver. 

If it be true, as reported, that he is dead, let it 
be recorded that he has had the courage of his 
convictions and has been sturdy in his fight for in- 
dependence, however misguided. If he is alive, as 
we hope he is, may his surrender come soon. We 
should like to have him come among us, to discover 
that, whatever our faults, we are not all members of 
the Anti-Imperialist League, with no true ideas as 
to what constitutes the highest patriotism. 
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THE ISOLATION 
- OF JOHN BULL 


D WHITE 
By ARNOL 











OHN BULL’S old age ig not all idyl. Ata 
time of life when repose is preferable to action 
he finds himself threatened by his enemies, 
hustled by his cousins, and, worst of all, 
bustled by his children. Seniority makes him 
sedate and sleepy, but nevertheless he is com- 

pelled to dance to others’ piping, when the enjoyment 
of a long pipe and a pot of ale in a recumbent posture 
are far more to his taste than repeating the triumphs 
of his youth in the dance of the young nations. Owing 
partly to the mistakes of the French—or rather of 
Napoleon, who had not a drop of French blood in his 
veins—and partly ta the exceptional luck of Pitt, Nel- 
son, and Sea Power being contemporary factors in the 
national equation at the beginning of the century, John 
Bull, stubby and plethoric as he is, obtained nearly one 
hundred years’ start in the world race for empire. 
The stakes were immense. Latins, Teutons, Scandina- 
vians, and Slavs had tried and failed; but the tem- 
perate places of the earth passed into Anglo-Saxon 
hands, and to-day there are none left, or, at all events, 
not enough to go round. The consequence is that 
while John Bull says, with the air of a man who has 
dined well, “I have all I 
want. Just leave me in 
peace, and I will neither 
invade nor worry any- 
body, I seek neither gold 
nor territory,” the other 
nations say: “No. You 
have done more than 
gain all you want; you 
have laid hands on all 
that we want, and are 
about to annex (by sup- 
pressing a brace of re- 
publics) taxable wealth 
to the amount of ten 
thousand million dollars. 
If you desire to keep 
what you have amassed 
the price of safety is 
ability to defend it.” 
This is the secret of John 
Bull’s isolation. A cou- 
ple of little foggy islands 
in the Northern Sea, one 
over-populated, with 
Protestants, the smaller 
disaffected to the larger 
—which is parasitic, in- 
asmuch as it is inhabited 
mainly by street-dwell- 
ing people unable to 
grow their own food and 
dependent on pro-Boers for sustenance—for them safe- 
ty is only insured by an adequate army, an incom- 
parable diplomacy, and a supreme navy. 

As to the adequate army, John Bull has just ex- 
hibited delirious delight because he succeeded, with an 
army of 213,000, scraped together no one knows how, 
in raising the siege of two beleaguered towns on his 
own soil, and in capturing a pious and efficient but 
badly dressed fighting-man whose forces all told were 
not more than one-tenth of the British army opposed 
to them. As fighting-men the British army is cou- 
rageous rather than astute, while the influence of 
smart society and the possession of means are factors 
in determining the appointment of generals greater 
than those supplied by the efficiency and capacity of 
the generals themselves. Another peculiarity of the 
well-born British officer is that if he himself is not 
brainy, he denies the gift of reason to his enemies. 

With regard to the incomparable diplomacy, which 
is the second condition of safety in isolation: a little 
ring of 120 persons has managed to capture and hold 
the Foreign Office kopje against all comers. They 
spend £269,500 a year upon themselves, and devote the 
time they can spare from snubbing their countrymen 
to grovelling before Germany and fawning on France. 
The seizure and surrender of the Herzog and the 
Bundesrath, the abandonment of Heligoland and 
Samoa in response to the growls of Germany, are ex- 
amples of John Bull’s incomparable diplomacy. He 
was offered Delagoa Bay in Lord Granville’s time for 
$60,000, but declined the bargain as too dear, although 
Sir Robert Morier told him all that was meant by its 
refusal. For ten long years he has suffered the Dela- 
goa Bay arbitration to drag on, much to the advan- 
tage of the salaried arbitrators and the prejudice of 
American citizens interested of the British side. In 
thus acting, his incomparable diplomacy has killed 
arbitration for our time. With regard to France, 
John Bull’s incomparable diplomacy nearly brought on 
a war over the Fashoda question—a war that would 
have broken out if the French had suspected that the 
British army was unready and ill led, or would have 





The well-born British Officer. 











lost twenty-three guns to the Boers before the soil of 
the Transvaal was touched. The incomparable diplo- 
macy of Britain contrasts ill with the unprofessional 
but highly capable representatives of the United 
States who speak for their country abroad. No 
American ambassador ever yet subjected his country 
to the humiliation of being handed his passports in 
consequence of an act of folly so egregious as to leave 
his government without means of defending him. The 
Sackville indiscretion is remembered in isolated Brit- 
ain like the 29th of February, every fourth year. 

As to the existence of a supreme navy to countervail 
his isolation John Bull has qualms. As I write, the 
following Navy League placard is posted on the rail- 
way stations and on the hoardings of London: 


INVASION! 
IS OUR NAVY STRONG ENOUGH TO STOP IT? 


1. Are we short of Battle-ships and Cruisers? 

2. Are sixteen of our Battle-ships armed with obso- 
lete Guns? 

3. Would our ships burn like Tar-Barrels? 

4. Are our Guns the best procurable? 

5. Have we 35,000 Foreign Seamen in our Merchant- 
Ships? 

6. Is Government alive to the danger? 


John Bull buys his picric acid in Germany, and pos- 
sesses no armor-plate factory of his own. 

In considering the isolation of the British Empire 
the weak spot revealed is the absence of responsibility 
that pervades the whole of our administrative sys- 
tem. The microbe of law and order infects the blood 
of the Anglo-Saxon to such an extent that if three 
Britishers are cast on a desert island one is elected 
chairman and they resolve themselves into a com- 
mittee to carry on the government on the principles 
of Magna Charta. But when the government gets 
settled it ceases to move, and becomes as obsolete as 
a muzzle-loading gun. Responsibility exists nowhere. 
Not one cabinet minister, judge of the High Court, 
colonial governor or viceroy, civil servant at the head 
of a department, general at the head of his forces, or 
First Lord of the Admiralty is really accountable. 
What is called cabinet responsibility is ,aseous froth. 
Theoretically the cabinet is responsible for every de- 
tailed act of every minister. Really responsibility is 
so diffused as to be intangible as the odor of musk. 
To maintain empire three things are necessary— 
power, responsibility, and knowledge. In the British 
Empire the people have power and responsibility, but 
not knowledge. India is governed with success only 
in consequence of the neglect of Parliament.. Were 
Parliament habitually to intervene, the brilliant abili- 
ties of Lord Curzon and his American wife would not 
avail for ten minutes against the ruin that would be 
wrought by the intervention of the rhetoricians. The 
War Office and Admiralty systems are Chaldee to the 
uninitiated, and it is only when the British adminis- 
trative system received a fortunate shock by three de- 
feats in one black week in December that healthy 
public opinion wakes up to the reflection that John 
Pull’s isolation is a fact that has come to stay. Em- 
pires rise and fall in strict accordance with the level 








John Bull is now compelled to dance to Others’ Pipings. 





of efficiency maintained in the public service. Decay 
and inefficiency may proceed far before the collapse 
arrives in time of peace, but when successful war is 
the condition of existence, then nepotism, favoritism, 
jobbery, are fatal to continued empire. The danger 
to the British Empire in its isolation is that those 
who know the facts cannot act, while the masses of 
the people, who pay and determine policy, do not 
know. The real trouble in the isolation of Britain is 





Britannia: “‘Are you sure those Guns are not old-fashioned ?” 


one that lies outside the sphere of legislation. The 
remedy is not enclosed within the four corners of any 
act of Parliament. The legal draughtsman does not 
exist who could draw the clauses that -would remedy 
the evil. Elementary morality is lacking in the Par- 
liamentary system, and unless honesty of purpose and 
truthfulness of statement are adopted as principles 
by the state in dealing with foreigners and domestic 
affairs alike, it is certain that disaster will overtake 
us. 
People who are alive to the isolation of England 
look back on the great French wars, and derive com- 
fort and even pride from the survey. But is there 
much reason for pride? Steam and the three-cylinder 
engine with electricity have equalized matters since 
French and Russian commerce was swept from the 
sea and England went to war with Denmark with 
insolent levity on the question of maritime etiquette. 
In the year of Trafalgar the sea-borne trade of the 
empire was worth £200,000,000. ‘To-day it is £3,500,- 
000,000. The population to be fed has increased from 
16,000,000 to 40,000,000, while the empire extends not 
only over 11,250,000 square miles of territory, but 
wherever the surface of the planet is washed by salt 
water. With such seapenatnliblins the 40,000,000 peo- 
ple have relinquished the task of supplying themselves 
with food. The British Isles are as parasitically de- 
pendent on pro-Boers for the means of physical ex- 
istence as the tick on the hide of a Texas steer. Under 
these circumstances it might be imagined that the 
British public would court the favor of the world by 
maintaining silence when unable to speak favorably 
of neighboring nations. So far from policy or pru- 
dence dictating our attitude—I do not speak of cult- 
ured ay es bearing of too many Englishmen 
towards foreigners is that of a wise giant towards a 
dissipated and undersized stranger. An English news- 
peper, for example, recently published a map of 
France, in which the country was divided up between 
the powers. That Frenchmen resent being regarded 
as though their nation was a degenerate monkey at 
the end of a string is natural, and since the lan 
guage of diplomacy happens to be French, their means 
of retaliation is by no means despicable even in time 
of peace. With the exception of the United States, 
every nation derives its chief impressions of Britain 
either direct from French Anglophobe writers or from 
translations or epitomes of their works. Russians 
and Italians, for instance, thus look at England 
through. French spectacles, and the result is an isola- 
tion neither splendid nor desirable. Germans, it is 
true, form their own judgment, and since they want 
the very things that we possess—colonies, ships, and 
trade—the fire of their animosity requires no addi- 
tional fuel from French sources. 
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OMPARISONS may not 
always be odious—or 
“odorous,” as Shak- 
spere prefers to say— 
but they are apt to be 
unfair, and particular- 

ly so when formed from first im- 
ressions: He who approaches the 

‘aris ey ogy for the first time 
by the Porte Monumentale, or 
main entrance, at the Place de la 
Concorde, the one nearest the cen- 
tre of the city, having in his mind 
a mental panorama of the beauti- 
fal White City by Lake Michigan 
in 1898, will experience disap- 

intment at the threshold. Later 
ie will discover that the Monu- 
mental entrance is a monumental 
libel on the Exposition, the most | 
inartistic thing in a city of artis- 
tic triumph. But this article has 
to do with first impressions. 

The French ple themselves 
have no thought of comparing 
their Exposition with the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. For why? the 
would ask, idiomatically, if pe 
an idea were suggested. Did not 











There are other glaring incon- 
ities about this interesting 
reak, But ene of the Porte 
Monumentale and of La Parisi- 
enne. To get a fairer aid more 


take 

some one of ft) 
trances. The most effective of 
them all—not for the gate itself, 
which is a mere ticket-office 
i —but for the grand view which 
: the eye, is the one 
rom the Champs Elysées between 
the two new fine-art buildings. 
These handsome pataces, which are 
to be permanent additions to the 
attractions of Paris, flank the 
broad thoroughfare on vither side, 
and in the middle for und is 
the new Alexander III. Bridge, 
the finest in the city, Sweeping 
on across the bridge, the eye takes 
in the Exposition buildings which 
line the Esplanade des Invalides, 
and at the end of the wonderful 
ayenue the gilded dome beneath 
which rest the mortal remains of 
the great Napoleon, It is the only 

















ea in the irregular and ram- 





French architects make the Chi- 
cago Exposition? And have they 
not surpassed themselves in Paris 
this year? 

There is another reason. Most of the official party 
from France in attendance at the opening of the 
World’s Fair suffered from the depressing influence of 
the bad weather of that spring in Chicago, longed for 
the brilliant sunshine of thelr own dear Paris, and 
returned before the skies cleared and the crowds came, 
reporting that the World’s Fair was a failure. The 
‘amous Guard Republic band, which made one not very 
successful American visit many years ago, had planned 
to go to the Fair, but these reports caused the e 
ment to be cancelled. That was a “ first impression,” 
but it still obtains in Paris. 


@A. 


Perhaps nine-tenths of the Americans who are com- 
ing to Paris this year were at Chicago in 1893, and 
their first impulse will be to institute comparisons— 
which is commendable for its patriotism, at least. It 
is well to reflect at such a time, however, that the 
first impressions at Chicago were not uniformly of a 
pleasing order. This applies to most of those~who 
went to Jackson Park by railroad or street car, and 
arrived at the unsightly back door of the Fair. No- 
thing like an impressive entrance was attem 
the architects excepting on the lake side, and fortunate 
was he whose first glimpse of the White City was 
from the lake. 

Looking back at it now, as I saw it first on a sum- 
mer’s evening from the water-side, with its lights ana 
gleaming palaces, it seemed a fairy-land, a dream-city 
by the waves. I have never seen anything that re- 
motely suggested its marvellous beauty except the il- 
lumination of the North River and harbor at New 
York during the Dewey celebration. By day the view 
from the lake was hardly less inspiring. It was like 
discovering a veritable Atlantis. Landing at the 
Water Gate, its wry oe perfection scarcely preparing 
us for the burst of uty from the Court of Honor 
within, that unrivalled production of artistic genius, 
peerless to this day among the artificial delights upon 
which the most favored eye has feasted, we found this 
inscription: “The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall glad for them.” 


@a. 


The felicitous sentences on the Water Gate written 
by President Eliot breathed in every word the genius 
of the New World, which the Fair itself symbélized— 
freedom, progress, hope for the future. The antithesis 
of all that they suggested or expressed strikes one 
forcibly in the Porte Monumenta'e. A conventional 
Winged Victory, our Madison Square Garden Diana, or 
any one of the countless undra desses, or 
bad, —— or physiological, which are in evi- 
dence everywhere in Paris, would have been more in 
harmony with the crudest artistic instinct than the 
blasé¢ Parisienne, clad in evening costume and o 
cloak of the latest fashion, perched on such a dizzy 
height that one wonders at her seeming sel f-possession. 
But there she roosts, not satisfied even with that alti- 
tude, but perking up her nose to a degree that makes 
a balloon excursion necessary to obtain a view of her 
face. She is Paris welcoming the world. She does 
it with a disdainful mien, her /eft hand extended, her 
right hand turned back, pal outward, as if to say: 

“ Yes, 1am Paris. You may look at my Exposition. 
It is wonderful, of course. It is mine. Don’t toch 
my skitts.” 

None of the French courtesy about it. Not a hint 
of hearty weleome. Simply a personification of intol- 
erant vanity. Worst of all, it is inartistie. 


@a. 
I said that the Porte Monumentale was the antithe- 


sis of the Water Gate at the World’s Fair. Perha 
I may now make my idea clearer. It is carfied out in 


the plan of the Exposition, which in theory is com- 
posed of two grand divisions, one being the present 
state of development in science and art, and the other 
retrospective. The latter is chiefly French. With this 
aspect of the Exposition, La Parisienne above the 
Monumental Gate is not entirely out of harmony. 
She herself poses as the fin de siecle paragon. That 
which she condescends to permit you to see is the store- 
house of her treasures. Nothing suggests the future, 
progress, the cofquefting of new worlds. 

There are ies whio will be inclined, after a few 
experiences with Paris hotel and shop keepers, with 
their monumental elevation of prices, to regard La 
Parisietitié as quite typical of Paris to-day, interpret- 
ing ee her “ grandiose. hospitality” to the 
stranger within her gates. But these conditions have 
wees led at other expositions, and the incongruous 

gure og the high certainly is not emblematic of 
the Exposition itself. Nor te be taken for granted 
that artistic Paris approves of M. Moreau-Vauthier’s 
work. There has been a vast deal of discussion and 


- eotament about it; mainly u*<conplimentary, and at 
* one time seaffo'ding was 


ut up around the skirts of 
La Parisienne to assist her in descending from her 
uncomfortable ition. Subsequently the scaffolding 
came down, but she did not. It was explained to me 
that this change of purpose was not due to the fear 
of a revolution or coup d’état, but merely apprehension 
for the safety of the present -ninistry. 


@aA. 


At its inception the Porte Monumentale was logical 
enough. The Exposition this year has come down to 
the Place de la Coneorde, that vast expanse of stone 
and monument between the Tuileries and the Champs 
Elysées, the grandest “ place” in the world, perpetu- 
ating in the daily life of Paris the memory of its 
cruelest, most tragic, most characteristic history. The 
opportunity given to M. Binet was a great but difficult 
one. The size of the Place de la Concorde was sure 
to dwarf whatever structure was erected. Even the 
Are de Triomphe would suffer in such an environment. 
But genius loves to solve problems. The least he was 


expected to do was to make his work artistic. 
. Binet intrusted the crowning feature of the Porte 
to young Moreau-Vauthier, who had achieved great 


success at last year’s Salon. Only twenty-eight years 
old, Moreau-Vauthier was inspired by the enthusiasm 
of youth. Other artists had ee modelling nude fig- 
ures, or figures in simple Greek costume, for centuries. 
The time had come for anew era in art. The world 
could not go on forever perpetuating nudity or the 


* half-clad age of the Greeks. Pre-Raphaelitism, the cult 


of dreamers, must give way at the inning of a new 
century to realistic art. Venus with clothes? Cer- 
tainly. Venus wears clothes in these days, and clothes 
made by Parisian tailors, too. So Venus was put into 
stays and petticoats. 


SA. 


Tn England there are many familiar examples of 
the modishly dressed woman in important monuments, 
nor do they offend the eye. Queen Anne or Queen Vie- 
toria on a pedestal of moderate t does not seem 


out of place. In the gardens of the Luxembourg there 
is a bust of Watteau on a curved coping of stone, and 
beside it a lady in the dress of the time of Louis XV., 


offering him flowers. She is the very picture of > 
in her natural pose. Place her on top of the. Eiffel 
Tower and then-shudder! ; 
Novelty is doubly displeasing if it fails of its + a8 
, and one is apt to be too harsh with young Mo- 
reau-Vauthier. Taken down from her lofty pinnacle, 
La Parisienne might not look half bad. The modelling 
seems to_be It is the idea which transgresses. 


It is for this reason that, as Swinburne says, “ no 
good art is unbeautiful, but much able and effective 
work may be and is.” 


ing domain of the Exposition 
~ where the desire for perspective 
is catered to with much success. 


To some | ponwe the approach by 
way of the river will prove still more pleas Boats 
of several lines make regtilar trips up and down the 


Seine; but visitors are not apt to. use them except for 
pleasure, the hotel district and residential quarters 
most frequented by foreigners net being near the river- 
banks. e Exposition this year oceupies both sides 
of the river from a point near the Pont de la Concorde 
to beyond the Trocadéro, and the boats carry one al- 
most through the heart of the great fair. Few of the 
large buildings are visible from the water, but the 
pavilions of the foreign nations along’ the Quai d’Orsay 
are seen at their best in this way, and a good idea is 
obtained of the extent of the Exposition. There was 
nothing at Chicago as “ pretty” as this river-course, 
but the bend in the rivet destroys the perspective. 


@n. 


The Trocadéro entrance ranks next in sightliness— 
after one has passed thro the Trocadére “ Palace ” 
itself. On the same side of the river are the colonia! 
exhibits—as near an approach fo the Midway as will 
be found. Across the pont d’déna rises the gigantic 
Kiffel Tower, spoiling but not hiding the view of the 
Champ de Mars beyond. From the Jéna bridge the 
landscape compels admiration. To the right, down the 
river, is a refreshing glimpse of green hills in the di- 
rection of Versailles, and closing in on the other sides, 
lining the water’s edge and spreading out in all direc- 
tions, are the multifarious attractions of the great 
Exposition. The narrow strip of green hills towards 
Versailles furnishes a smal! but striking bit of con- 
trast, like that which Mr. Alexander has used so ef- 
fectively in one of his best-known pictures—it is called 
the “ Green Bow,” I believe. 


en, 


One result of the spreading out of the Exposition 
area, particularly down the river-banks to the Pent de 
la Concorde, has been to diminish the power for monop- 
olizing the attention at the beginning which the Fiffel 
Tower exerted in 1889. Then the eye sought this 
mighty spire, even as the traveller approached the city. 
He looked for it when he started to visit the Exposi- 
tion. Its soaring pinnacle kept his ehin in the air 
when he passed through the gates. He was drawn ir- 
resistibly into the s iw of its immense legs, and the 
closer he ¢ame, the more its hugetiess impressed him. 
Ever pea ee seemed to suffer by comparison, But 
the Kiffel Tower is less important this year. It may 
still prove to be the most poptilar single attraction, 
but it has lost its novelty for most of those who will 
see the Exposition, and hence has been shorn of much 
of its power for doing evil to the artistic perception 
It was half of the.Exposition of 1889. This year it.1s 
merely a side show. 


SA. 

A comparison of the Exposition of this year with 
that of 1889 gives a much better idea of the present 
one to those who were here eleven years than any - 
comparison with the World’s Fair would fd. With 
anly half the.space that was used at Ohi » it was 


impossible to surpass the Lake City tn all respects. 
But by providing an annex at Vincennes for the cum- 
bersome fail exhibit, the bicycles, automobiles, anid 
some other features, tlie availab’e area of the eeposir 
tion proper was greatly increased, and the bui'dings 
this year cover — g sixty. per cent. more ground 
than those in 1889. In nearly all things that go to 
make up an exposition this one is much greater than 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. Americans might as 
well grasp this fact with their other “ first impres- 
sions.” fty nations are participating, and the num- 
ber and character of their exhibits are in almost an 
equal proportion greater than at Chicago. 

With our googeaphicel and other disadvantages it 
would be a marvel if this were not so. 
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EW York has the unity to become one 
<a a eities in the world. 
Vith its stately waterways, its two mag- 
pr aah oe a number - a 
parks planned or achieved, with its 
climate and clear skies, with its broad 


streets and wealthy avenues, its salubrity, its enor-- 


mous and increasing wealth, New York affords an un- 
limited field for artistic endeavor. 

The administration in which General H. T. Collis 
was so active 
= things in the way of 

utifying the city. But 
the whim of popular suf- 
frage cut short the poetic 
plans that had been form- 
ed, and the only monument 
left is the fact that Gen- 
eral Collis found the 
streets of New York cob- 
blestones and left them as- 
phalt. 

The artistic prosperity 
of New York’s appearance, 
however, demands _ not 
merely the instructive ac- 
tivity of an_ enthusiast 
and a genius, but the de- 
structive enthusiasm and 
fearlessness of another 
genius. Father Knicker- 
bocker is as patient as Job, 
but he really ought to do 
something to rid himself 


cutaneous afflictions. 

The American people 
are notoriously slow to 
rise and assert their con- 
stitutional authority. In 
Revolutionary times they 
were once known to tear 
down a leaden statue of 
the English King and re- 
turn it to the English in 
the form of bullets. The 
peripatetic Heine Memori- 
al was recently assailed by 
some vandal whose xsthe- 
tic principles were too 
strong for him; and the 
fountain of nymphs erected in Chicago by “ Fra” Lo- 
rado Taft rie his pupils was forcibly criticised by its 
opponents. 

The barbarians who used some of the greatest works 
of classic art to build wails with are held in deserved 
odium by the posterity they have robbed of a great 
heritage; but on seeing sonie of the horrors th ave 
spared to crowd the Louvre and the Vatican and other 
galleries, one can only grant them the benefit of the 
doubt and say that incidentally they may have saved 
us many a shock. And one must remark what excellent 
walls could be made out of some of the marble now 
misplaced in New York statuary, and how prettily 
some of the bronze would simmer in a melting-pot. 
The world does not a more beautiful park t 
Central Park, unless it be the 
Bronx. It does not possess, 
I fervently believe, another 
promenade so noble as River- 
side Drive. The Bronx Park 
is too young to have caught 
the measles of statuary; and 
some inspired tection has 
kept Riverside free from any- 
thing more painful than one 
pathetically small statue of 
Washington and a handsome 
railroad line, which ought to 
be buried at any cost. Too 
late for Central Park’s sal- 
vation, however, a cha has 
eome over the spirit of our 
municipal» dreams recently, 
and it is growing more and 
more diffienlt to inflict free 
statuary upon us. The cit 
is beginning to look gift 
horses in the mouth, as any 
self-respecting person should. 
It is no longer easy now to 
secure the acceptance even of ‘“ 
a desirable statue, and so 
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tiow'as well, and it is not nearly so 


of his ‘bronze and marble 
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“Pan ” could hardl gaun 
This cautious attitude may be called the aot go 
mode of bederay ge and it offers a safeguard to 


the future of the city; but the malady has gone too 
far to yield to preventive treatment. The sur- 
gical knife is needed; Father Knickerbocker is 


suffering from artistic appendicitis. 
ion is nine nolete of the law, and of tradi- 

to eradicate 
an evil as*it is to prevent it in the first place; but 
now that a proper it of caution in the acceptance 
of new sta + has been installed—at what cost!— 
there has remained a natural reluctance to tear down 
statues that have been presented to the city. Many 
have been afraid that legal difficulties stood ‘in the 
way of dismantling these tals. But it now «@ 

rs that full authority lies in the Board of Par 

mmissioners, not only to accept or decline statuary, 
but to throw out those already established, and the 
following bull was issued from the office of the Park 
Board recently : 

“No statue,. bust, or .memorial building shall be 
erected in any part of any park where the scenery is 
of a predominating natural character, and statues 
shall be placed only as adjuncts to buildings, bridges, 
or viaducts. ‘ 

“ Statues of great national, civic, or universal in- 





A suggestion jor the disposition of the Greeley statue. 


terest and of great artistic beauty may: be placed in 
any of the small parks at the intersection of two or 
more avenues. 

“ No existing natural scenery, rock, woodland, drive, 
or lawn shall destroyed or altered to accommodate 
any statue or memorial. 

“No statuary, however satisfactory as a work of art, 
shall be accepted unless it will help to heighten the 
beauty of the landscape. 

“Statuary and structures already in the parks, if 

nov placed in conformity with these rules, may, if con- 
demned by the Art Commission, be removed by the 
Commissioner of Parks.” 
: This edict shows a grasp of the fundamental prinei- 
ples of art, particularly landscape art, that is perfect, 
and simply remarkable coming from the office of a 
New York Park Commission. 


- President Clausen appears to be a leader of- the new. 


movement, and the document assumes historical im- 
portance in American’ art. Is it possible that the 
Augean stable of New York statuary is to. be cleansed 
during our lifetime? And is the Hercules redivivus 
to wear the classical name of Clausen? 


Now, it is not te be expected that all the statuary 


in the city should be of positive inspiration. Inspira- 
tions are rare, even in the Old World capitals, in which 
the best that can be said-of most of the statuary is that 
it is not offensive, though there are certain shocks for 
the sensitive eye in Paris, Rome, Venice, Vienna, and 


“more particularly in Berlin and London. 


But many of the statues in New York are worse 
than shocking, they are positively insulting to every 
passer-by. Caricature of them is impossible, and 
merely to publish their photographs is almost libel- 
lous. 








8 
good, the not bad, and the a’ ous. We have a few 
of the first class, many of the second, and most of the 
third. In the first rank belong three of the noblest 

ieces of the world’s seulpture—the Farragut of Saint- 
udens, in Madison Square; the Washington, by H. 
K. Browne, in Union mens and the Nathan Hale, by 
Frederick Maemonnies, in City Hall Park.’ The Farra- 
gut is universally admired for its unusual combination 
of foree and greens The Washington you will hear 
damned with rote 
but as the Capitol at - 
city of Washington 
me (site and all things 
considered ). more. impress- 
ive than St. Peter’s or any 
of the architectural won- 
ders of Europe, so this 
statue of Washi nm the 
man is nobler than any 
equestrian statue, not ex- 
cepting that of Mareus Au- 
relius in Rome. The mod- 
elling is a little academic 
and formal, but so was the 
Father of his Country, 
and the sculptor has 
achieved majesty (without 
hauteur) and nobility and 
the other. traits that dis- 
tinguish “Washington in 
history. The statue of 
Nathan Hale, aside from 
its fluent technic, has the 
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im ce of an 
ideal characterization of © 
the American t of ‘face, 


and it is imbued with vi- 
rile sentiment. 

Statues that have much 
that is commendable and 
little or nothing to offend 
the canons of taste, and 
yet do not miove one deep- 
ly, are Bartholdi’s grace- 


ful Lafayette, H. K. 
Browne’s Lincoln—which  ‘eresting 
is not, however, compara- sretees of ae 


to the Saint-Gaudens 
4incoln in Chieago—the 
Columbus monument at 
the Eighth Avenue entrance of the Park, the splendid 
bionze reliefs and the subordinate statue of which are 
better than the main figure; the portrait statue of 
Peter Cooper, by Saipt-Gaudens, in front of Cooper 
Union (though the problem of making Cooper statu- 
esque has almost swamped even so high a genius), 
and the figures of Roscoe Conkling, Dr. Marion Sims, 
De Peyster, Shakspere, and- Daniel Webster. Indeed, 
one of the most convincing pieces in: the town is the 
statue of William Earl, in. Herald Square. It 
looks strangely. lifelike, and that is its chief. fault— 
that and the solemn mystery of its having any public 
existence at all. : 

Facing this usurper of so important a site ie one of 
the third class of. our. statuary—a figure.ef Greeley 
that is an Sage the chair.is a fine piece of cabinet- 
work, and the waistcoat and spectacies.are done with 
remarkable thoroughness, 
but the man himself is with- 
out bones or. brains, life or 
interest.. In fact, as exam- 

les of. the sartorial. or the 

urniture-maker’s. art, # ma- 
jority of our. statues have 
their only..claim -on-the at- 
tention... But there is. one 
work that has not even-this 
tenuous , appeal: it js. the 
rofanation of “ Sunset” 

x’s memory .thai. disfig- 
ures. Astor lace. — that 
shapeless heap, of. muddy 
-bronze that eternally holds 
up a finger to stop the pass- 
ing street cars that never 
atop. This statue was the 
gift to the city of several 
thousand letter-carriers. 
Timeo tabellarios et dona 


poets. 
ve have still greater oc- 
casion to fear the gifts of 


tion. 











A policeman is always sta- 
tioned here. 








as 
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foreign nations, it seems, for it is to the friendly of- 
fices of a people with whom we are at peace that we 
owe the statue of the great Bolivar*—a statue at 
which, according to the Sun, the very horses shy and 
bolt. The Garibaldi statue in Washington Square is 
another deadly upas-tree of foreign extraction.- It is 
impossible to exaggerate the damage that such land- 
marks inflict on those who visit the oases they mar; 
they give actual pain to those of taste, and to the chil- 
dren and the uncultivated that frequent their habitat 
they give a misdirection of artistic standards that 
years can hardly eradicate. ‘ 

The stately.level of the Mall in Central Park has 
become a byword and a place to be shunned because it 
is guarded at its entrance by a group of Cerberean 
terrors. The Scotch race is dealt a severe blow by the 
figures of Scott and Burns, colossal im size and in 
atrocity. The Scott has the definition in modelling of 
a stream of java, and the Burns is racked with some 

* The Bolivar statue has recently been removed from its pedestal 
“for repairs.” It is sald, however, that horses still shy at what is no 
doubt the ghost of the Venezuelan liberator. 
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writhing uneasiness that. may be inspiration, but more 
closely resembles indigestion. Worse yet is the sta 

of Halleck, which is unspeakab!y At the Sixth 
Avenue entrance to the Park there is a miserable effigy 
of Thorwalsden, and at any turn in the beautiful drive- 
ways one may find his vista ruined by some ill-shapen 
image of a wild animal. A number of colossal busts 
besprinkle the Park and the town, hardly any of them 
better than. bad. . 

Throughout the United States the statuary is of a 
low average. The city of Washington is perhaps worse 
than New York, and, both in doors and out, it has 
served as a dumping-ground for foreign and native 
misdemeanors in art. Of Boston even the patient 
Baedeker is moved to exelaim that few of its statues 
“do credit to its taste in art.” Chicago has profited 
by the festival of inspiration afforded by the Columbian 
Exposition, and it razed not long ago a statue of Co- 
lumbus that was one of the triumphs of the New 
World in the matter of what a statue should not be; 
but there are many eradicable evils still standing, as 
there are in Philadelphia, Buffalo, St. Louis, and Cleve- 
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land (with its distressing Garfield and its scrambled 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument). Indeed, the desire 
to do honor to the memory of our warriors has caused 
a veritable rash of monuments to break out all over 
the country, and it is a poor village that has not its 
pleasant spot of greenery made outrageously hideous 
with the misapplied energy of some journeyman mar- 
ble-cutter. 

Let pity begin at home, however. There is enough 
for,New York to be ashamed of in its own walls. While 
that Procrustean elongation the statue of Seward re- 
mains folded in many an acute angle at one corner of 
Madison Square, turning its back on the cigar-Indian 
statue of President Arthur, let New York spare other 
cities their meed of reproach. 

Meanwhile, let that day be marked with a white 
stone upon which the Park Commission issued its edict 
of regeneration. And if the edict is followed by ruth- 
less and radical action, let a statue of genuine artistic 
worth be erected in an appropriate spot and labelled 
in letters of gold with the gloried name of Ciausen. 

RuPEerRT HUGHES. 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION—FRIEZE ON THE PALACE OF CIVIL ENGINEERING AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Tue New York Music SEASON OF 1899-1g00 


Choral music in New York has again been an al- 


HERE is nothing new in hearing the special- 
istic reviewers of music, busy from week to 
week of a long season in New York, speak 
with less and less interest of its details as it 
wanes. When it has fairly passed—the last 
concerts of importance played out, the last 

opera night sung out—their summaries of its value 
and interest often are in that key of faint praise which 
means that tired nerves have revolted from daily con- 
tact with an art based on an appeal to the nervous sys- 
tem of man and woman as in no other branch of 
estheties yet discovered. Yet the trained and careful 
commentator on music, as experience ripens him in 
watchfulness against the misuse of a personal equation 
in his work, generally distinguishes between his mood 
and his topic, whether he is writing up a single per- 
formance or grouping a winter’s contents. But for 
my own poor part, and with some twenty seasons 
reviewed in and out, let me say that I do not recall 
one local season which so early became a topic of gen- 
eral critical abuse for its sheer dulness, shallowness, 
and valuelessness as that of 1899-1900, now over. Nor 
do I recall one which demised amid such unanimous 
critical joy and execration. The conventionality and 
mechanical quality of its large orchestral concerts, the 
insipidity of dozens of its smaller ones, the tedious 
monotony and nearly complete insincerity of its opera 
season, the constant parade and advertisement of mere 
personalities in all forms of music, and the completest 
popuiar indifference to whatever is finest and highest 
in the art, or ignorance of either—each and all have 
received a demonstration since last October that has 
left nothing new to demonstrate. 

During the New York season of 1899-1900 the con- 
certs of the Philliarmonic Society, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and those that have been part of Mr. 
Gran’s complex managerial arrangements in the Metro- 
politan Opera House have been the staple serial mat- 
iers. This is quite as during several years. Also oc- 
curred visits from the Pittsburg Orchestra, and the 
usual proportion of concerts of an. orchestral kind in- 
trodueing new - comers as soloists or conductors who 
have happened to make débuts here with some individ- 
ualism of effect. Mr. Paur has worked for a second 
year indefatigably and discreetly with the Philhar- 
monic. Whatever can be done toward making it a 
good band in its present predicament of material and 
its disinclination to rehearse, he seems to have done. 
But the Philharmonic’s good old days are long past. 
Its new ones are not come. It is a pretentious con- 
cert-band, with a noble prestige rather than the di- 
rect work of a vigorous or valuable musical influence 
here, and unhappy in programmes and soloists too 
often. And Mr. Paur himself has been in ill health. 
Our best concerts, once more, came from the Boston Or- 
chestra, under Mr. Gericke—robust and unruffled and 
statuesque. But whether the Boston band is in its 
best form just now is a topic for argument. The musi- 
cal menu of the series was sustained brilliantly. The 
last concert glowed with the old fire and color. Surely 
there has been some queerly flavorless playing by these 
honored guests of ours earlier in the season—and a 
good orchestra is what its leader puts into it. The 
Pittsburg Orchestra, in an episode of two concerts, 
showed that Mr. Herbert’s charge has, like sweet Anne 
Page, “ good gifts and possibilities,” and it possesses 
the divine grace of youthful fougue. But it has not 
vet the tone or the finish of the Chicago or Boston 
organization, any more than their dimensions, and its 
welcome was in courtesy rather than to its glory. 


most insignificant equation. Certainly, without one 
alert, aggressive, wide-missioned choral organization, 
in our,whole big city, we should not ex much! In 
New York, with only the polite elegancies of the Musi- 
cal Art Association, the Oratorio Society’s annual 
“The Messiah,” the fimited if interested offices of Mr. 
Frank Damrosch’s popular singing clubs, and the Ger- 
man social clubs, choral ‘music cannot blossom out like 
the rosa mirabilis of our concert season. The perform- 
ance of César Franck’s oratorio of “ The Beatitudes ” 
deserves a word, and, as less successfully, the final lo- 
cal presentation of Bach’s great B minor Mass. But 
at present there is no ddequately impressive and au- 
thoritative choral society in New York organically ca- 
pable of the performance of the finest class of classic 
and modern masterpieces. 

Our best chamber music has not been local in source. 
Once more it has come from that standard and sur- 
passingly fine organization visiting us from Boston, 
under Mr. Kneisel’s name and care. We have in Mr. 
Dannreuther and his associates a fair second; but only 
a second. Nor have we yet evolved the solution of 
the pleasantest and fittest sort of an audience-room 
for such music. It will come in time. But it will 
not come soon, one fears. The present crass and per- 
nicious conception of what are the conditions suitable 
(or tolerable) in a vocal recital or an instrumental 
one are not without influence in the relation to true 
musical art of all, smaller concert occurrences here. 
The recent Paderefsky recitals, and others in plenty, 
are a sure index to the aboriginal and barbaric mind of 
New York at large-in this matter. 

In. opera, there is nothing whatever really signifi- 
cant or—in‘any wide, relative considerations—to say. 
Precisely one single, solitary work that has been some- 
what notable abroad (but one no longer a novelty, 
and, in any case, of small import), Spinelli’s “ A Basso 
Porto,” was produced in New York this season. It 
was sung in English, by;the Castle Square Company, 
at the American Theatre, early during its winter of 
busy success with the public. Mr. Grau brought again 
a large and enormously costly company of star singers. 
Nearly all of them have been so long before our pub- 
lic, now in one season and now in another, c in 
and change about, or Year by year. Their brilliant 
planetary record now has grown to be so monotonous 
and of so little value t&the local education in opera, 
that it would be like reading old diaries of criticism 
to descant on their works and ways. The Metropoli- 
tan Opera House reflects no operatic conditions save 
those of Covent Garden.. A small repertory now 
worn to rags, or else served so inartistically as to the 
ensemble traits of performance as to irritate those 
auditors who really know their Mozart and Wagner; a 
weekly movement of star singers in the several casts 
that suggests a game of.chess played by an automatic 
process; a complete indifference to widening the sched- 
ule of operas by new works or to giving it educative 
dignity and life by judiciously selecting old ones—and 
the entire dependence for any season of ra at all 
on the usefulness of the.Metropolitan as a fashionable 
resort made .for conversation and toilettes—the utter 
ignoring of operatic performances in the vernacular— 
such is the broadest outline of what the long season 
of 1899-1900 has vouchsafed. The charge of enormous 
salaries paid to star singers—which should be an un- 
necessary basis for opera at all times, inasmuch as 
good singers are by no means always “ great” ones— 
is again met with the response—perfectly true—that 





New-Yorkers neither know nor care enough about 
opera to support it for itself. Opera at the Metro- 
carry is merely as a vehicle to hear “stars.” Natural- 
y this initial expense shipwrecks all sound and beau- 
tiful detail of ensemble. This season the-orchestra of 
the Opera House, jaded like its conductors, has met 
with the censures of despair. The chorus has again 
been a byword and a jest—if not, unluckily, a hissing 
—and the scenery and effects often a disgrace and 
never a credit. The “revivals” of Mozart’s “The 
Magic Flute,” of Donizetti’s “ Don Pasquale,” and of 
Nicolai’s ‘“‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ have been epi- 
sodes of some popular interest; but only as a vehicle 
for aggregating stars and stars. Of the less familiar 
personnel, Madame Ternina has been of the company, 
though rather infrequently appearing, on account of ill- 
ness; a singer of the first rank in voice, vocal delivery, 
and lyric and dramatic equipoise. Mr. Albert Alvarez 
was the leading French tenor. Mr. Scotti, an excel- 
lent Italian dramatic barytone, and Mr. Pini-Corsi, a 
well-known and esteemed Italian buffo, should be named 
—and Mr. Friedrichs as the Beckmesser accredited to 
all opera-houses. The total of performances in New 
York since December 18, the opening of the season, and 
through seventeen weeks, has been a little under one 
hundred. “Carmen” has been sung the most, “ Faust ” 
the next often, “ Roméo et Juliette” is the third in 
the scale, and then the familiar Wagnerian contin- 
gent succeeds. Two cycles of the Nibelungen Tetral- 
ogy were given, as an extra-subscription matter; sim- 
ilarly to last year’s arrangements; but an undeniable 
wane of musical interest in Wagner is noticeable, and 
the Wagner performances here are supported largely 
by an unmusical class of auditors. It has been pecun- 
iarly a season of profit—at least so the latest an- 
nouncements declare. Certainly one should wish it 
so for the sake of Mr. Grau, who must not be blamed, 
if his untiring, exceptional, and thoroughly business- 
like conduct of both his opera-houses is an honor to 
any man in the plain business of music, obliged to fol- 
low out in his seasons the commands of a fashionable, 
listless directorate, and to cater to an undereducated 
local public. Mr. Grau is between the devil and the 
deep sea in his operatic campaigns. No musician must 
blame him for making the Metropolitan into a supe- 
rior sort of barrel-organ, and amiable to influences all 
too dominant over him. 

The season closes with a word of an operatic kind 
which used a while ago to stir our hearts with some- 
thing more than a passing pulsation, because the pos- 
sibilities in it seemed more likely to be met. That 
word is of opera in the vernacular, in the Metropolitan, 
and elsewhere, the two plans alluding to it being dis- 
sociated. In this journal, the present writer has had 
a good deal to say of opera sung in English, presented 
as it should be, and not presented as it should not be. 
It may therefore be not untimely or too cautious to 
say that 1 cannot yet discern in the vague proclama- 
tions and schemes lately imparted by either the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan or a dissociated enter- 
ps the kind of an authoritative, eloquent, and sound- 
y artistic plans on which the future of grand opera in 
English shall take its assured place here; to banish al- 
most at a word, the absurdity of a foreign system in 
a foreign tongue. Such a boon New York is not yet 
to receive, I fear; nor for it is New York yet either 
anxious 6r prepared. Let us abhor the vice of cant, 
and not strive to make out our city any more musical 
in sincerity and in truth than it really is. and for in- 
definite time will be. IRENAEUS PRIME-STEVENSON. 
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CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND.’ By H. B. Marriott Watson 


CHAPTER VII.—(Continued) 


¢ 
ARBURTON came down to the village 
hastily the next morning, sharpness 
and impatience in his voice. 

“ What boat is that?” he asked of a 
fisherman, and pointed into the offing, 
where a white sail was tacking north- 

ward. He had his answer in no very civil terms: It 
was Paortt’s beat. 

* Aye, but who sails in it?” he inquired, more sharp- 
ly. 

The fisherman gazed at him and professed his ig- 
norance. . 

“TI believe that a young lady has put out for a sail,” 
he added. 

Warburton remembered himself in time. He hdd al- 
ready tried several times unavailingly to hire q boat 
there. Even his friend from whom he had taken the 
little cutter, and who had been extravagantly compen- 
sated, was deaf to his offers. He made no sign ‘of his 
emotion ; 

“Oh, a young lady!” said he, and turned indifferent- 
ly away. He had no doubt now that what he had sus- 
pected was true. There were no visitors in Marlock, 
and few young ladies to go a-sailing for amusenjent. 
Miss Holt was in that boat, making for Lynsea; ‘and 
that she had succeeded in getting a boatman to take 
her showed upon whose authority she went. She was 
going on the invitation of the Carmichaels. To War- 
burton’s fancy the web these islanders spread lay thick 
and deadly about Lynsea. They enticed like sirens, 
q@iling in the ears. No doubt it was Sir Stephen him- 
self who had offered the hospitality of the island with 
that fine grace of his. What did they want with her? 
And what motive carried her to that black spot? War- 
burton could not answer this riddle, but feared vague- 
ly. He began to go by the dunes northward towards 
the village upon that side which, embowered in a smil- 
ing country, seemed to stand remote from the winds 
and wars, and the darker seerets of Marlock and the 
island. It was more than two hours ere he reached his 
destination, but he was successful at once in obtaining 
a boat. As he put forth the mid-day sun was shining 
upon the green land and the loose, quiet water; but a 
mile away southward the heights of Lynsea rose black, 
solid, forbidding, obscured in a twilight of mystery 
under a passing shadow of cloud. 

No sooner had the boat left the shore than a man 
ran out upon the beach, breathless and red of face. He 
stared stupidly after Warburton. 

Warburton ran down to the island swiftly in the 
stream of a full tide. He recognized it as a more 
urgent duty to 
intercept the girl, 
or at least 
throw over 
“eS her some 
Sy rotection, 

Fa masmuch as 
he had said 





















UPON THE GREEN SWARD LAY 


nothing to her of his own adventures. She was there- 
fore not forewarned. She forbode nothing, and had 
accepted the invitation to Lynsea without misgivings, 
if with no alacrity. 

It was impossible to guess at what incentives the 
ceremonious Sir Stephen had used. 

The thought flashed through Warburton’s mind that 
she had been inveigled thither to detach her from the 
vendetta of which they must now have been persuaded ; 
and if so, it was still necessary that he should be pres- 
ent to defend himself from a betrayal. In any case he 
thought nq more as to the wisdom of his course; he 
was resolved to reach Lynsea, and to discover what this 

* Begun in Haupex’s Weexty No. 2269. 


visit meant. He had got half-way to the island when 
he noticed in the wake of his boat, far away, a second 
boat, steering in his tracks. This he watched for some 
time, and at length remembered his state of super- 
vision by spies, which in the excitement of his recent 
discovery he had completely forgotten. Plainly he was 
being followed and he was anxious to be rid of his fol- 
lowers. He had thought of making for the cove of 
tamarisks by the house, but now he changed his mind. 
He turned the boat’s head, as though to run down upon 
this harborage, but no sooner was he by the sheltering 
point than he slipped past it, and poling under the lee 
of the wooded* land round the jutting cuag one hun- 
dred yards beyond, disappeared into a narrow neck of 
water which formed a sort of creek and received the 
volume of some upland streams. 

Tying the painter to an overhanging bush, which 
also hid the body of his boat, he landed, and climbing 
the hill above, dropped cautiously down upon the valley 
of the homestead. j 

The road he took was by thick coverts, already in full 
leaf but green and yellow, and not yet hardened and 
deepened by the summer sun. There was no foot-path ; 
he made a way for himself among the young wood and 
undergrowth and springing ferns; and the tall syea- 
mores that sheltered him with broad fingers from the 
sun concealed also the immediate prospect. He had 
descended into a bottom in which a ribbon of brook 
trickled pleasantly towards the sands. The waters of 
the sea broke peacefully upon a hidden beach; he 
could almost hear the fret-of the shells as the wavelets 
rolled among them. But he knew not yet where he 
stood, nor whither he was wandering. As he came to 
a pause in this indecision he thought he perceived that 
the copse was sparser in one direction, and in this he 
moved. The bushes opened out, the spaces spreading 
into little glades, in which flowered the bluebells in a 
multitude. He went forward still, passing a clump of 
yews, and the next moment there broke upon his vision 
a widespread pleasance, bright with blossoms. 

The sun stood at his zenith, yet the cool sea-breezes 
subdued the heat of that early summer day. Under the 
warm influences of a genial season the foliage and the 
flowers had started into quick full life. The lilac was 
alive with odor, and the laburnum with bold gold; 
while in long low hedges that lay formally across the 
lawns, the white rosettes of the guelder gleamed in a 
profusion like great white daisies. Wafts of fragrance 
ascended from the Florentine iris in the purple beds, 
and elegant stems of the columbine rose in bunches 
from the foliage, lilac and white and blue. 

In the centre of this lawn of flowers and flowering 
shrubs was an ancient dial RA ye Frye beng td of the 
stone ted t noon. ow this upon green 
pet p Bh sesh by the tall spikes and the um- 
brageous star leaves of the lupin, lay Chloris Car- 
michael, her chin upon her hand, her gaze rambling 
idly over the blue and empty sea. 

Warburton stood watching for a brief time in silence, 
and without demonstration. Not a particular of that 
fine prone body escaped his steady eyes, from the cop- 
per-brown hair to the foot that tapped easily and in a 
measured rhythm upon the lawn. He saw here no 
tigress frantic against her foes, not even a woman 
shaken with vehement fears or vehement passions; it 
was merely an idle girl that dabbled among 
the grasses and let a vagrant fancy loose 
among the clouds. The impression of her 
face and posture was purely sensuous; he 
judged that she swayed between her physical 
feelings like a scale in balance that moves to 
the touch and vibrates inordinately with each 
commotion. She seemed 
to him now more of a girl 
than he had supposed, and 
she might have innocent 
thoughts. It was clear she 
was quite happy; she had 
the air of basking in de- 
light as she basked in the 
sunshine. She drew War- 
burton’s eyes with admira- 
tion. ; 

As he stood there her 
gaze unexpectedly alighted 
on him, and she got to her 
feet swiftly and came run- 
ning to him, every sign of 
her quiet vanished. A blaze 
of some feeling flared in 
the iris of her eyes so that 
they turned almost the 
warmth of her tresses. She 
a M5" ~ Warburton fe 

lected, like a gun snap 
at half-cock. But why she 
ran thus upon him he 
could not guess; yet he 
had not long to wonder. 

“What have you come 
here for?” she asked, 
eagerly. “Do you not 
- know, Mr. Warburton, that 
you are mad to venture here again? You must go 
back!” 

He read the restless sparkle that died and flamed in 
her face; there seemed no secret now in the trembling 
of those slender hands. She beat again upon him as. 
vainly as she had beat before. A spirit all fire pre- 
vailed nothing against such solidity; a t wind 
broke and roared in vain upoy the battlements, and 
afterwards issued the still small voice. 

“You must go back!” 

He put out an arm to her. “I will not go back, 
Miss Carmichael,” he said; and the excellence of her 
presence, the temptation of her neighborhood. thrilled 
him to the marrow. “ By God! but you are Chloris to 


CHLORIS., 


me,” he said, “and Chloris you shall be, for all the 
Carmichaels in Christendom.” 

“What mean you?” she panted, swaying under his 
* grasp, yet facing him with open burning eyes that 
were neither afraid nor ashamed. 

He drew her closer roughly, and still she shrank 
not; the blue knot of ribbon rose and fell like the un- 
dulation of the sea; she was carried nearer till it 
came to rest upon his coat, fluttering into stillness, and 
then a convulsion shook her body through. 

Warburton suddenly and abruptly put her away, sur- 
veying her out of disturbed eyes. me doubt of his 
interpretation of her had sharply stung him. She sur- 
rendered herself to him with more than the passion of 
a maiden, but it was certainly surrender. He distrust- 
ed his judgment; this slim, full, passionate girl 
thwarted him. He knew that he was master, and yet 
he had this flash of uncertainty. His steady mind wa- 
vered like’a reed; and then settled again into its stiff 
decision. He saw her a handsome, glowing créature, 
animated -with bright blood and the devil of a spirit, 
and toufched by her senses to gross issues. She was an 
amazingly beautiful animal, to love, to be jealous, to 
hate, and to be cruel. Like all that heathenish house 
she had the distemper which should put her outside 
the pale of consideration. In his insular intolerance 
of this unfettered foreign blood he regarded such people 
as a pest in the kingdom, deemed them as far from 
the healthy norm as lunatics, or outcasts, or the ten- 
ants of thieves’ alleys. A wonderful sensation stirred 
in him now, as he recognized the truth; he put out his 
arm again with something betwixt a laugh and a gasp, 
but Chloris Carmichael withdrew a pace, her wonder- 
ful eyes upon him. They consumed him with their 
regard. 

“What purpose has brought you here?” she asked. 

“ Chloris, *tis you, I swear,” he exclaimed, eagerly, 
reaching for her. ° 

She struck up his arm angrily, then turned away, 
her head fallen heavily upon her bocom. He watched 
her go some steps, and then pursued after her, catching 
her hand. 

“Let me go,” she said, earnestly. “I beseech you, 
sir, to let me go.” 

“Nay, dear,” he said, “that I will not. I am not 
done with you.” 

The color rose hot in her cheeks and then withdrew, 
leaving them of the pallor of death, while her eyes 
were frightened and glistened with emotion. 

“I may not,” she pleaded ; “ for pity’s sake, leave me. 
Be merciful. Nay, sir, you have shamed me. I have 
forgotten all my modesty and what my maidenhood 

aires.’ ‘ : 
Faith,” thought Warburton, “she plays me well,” 
and would have pulled her again to him. 

“Do you not see? Is it not enough?” she cried, crim- 

soning afresh and with an angry stamp of her foot. 
“Oh, you are a brute to torture me so. I hate you. 
Let me go, let me go—oh, let me go!” and her voice 
passed from the passionate accents of anger, through 
those of piteous entreaty, into a soft sob of content- 
ment, as she was drawn within his arms. 
. The next moment she was flying through the plea- 
sance, across the lawn and by the hedges of the way. 
She sped like Daphne, and upon her heels followed that 
merciless pursuer. The way ran among the copse 
again and down by tortuous courses to the sea. The 
loose white gown of the fugitive flew out behind her 
flying heels; the skirts jum and fluttered, spread- 
ing like a flag, her bronze hair, fallen from its con- 
fines, rained upon her neck in a bright shower, as she 
darted from sunlight into shadow in her flight. 

Suddenly the copse ended once more and Warburton 
found himself abruptly upon the margin of an ordered 
garden, with the white house of the Carmichaels frown- 
ing upon him. Scarce out of arm’s-length the girl too 
had come to a pause, panting hard, the color deep in 
her face, yet with a startled expression in her eyes and 
an admonishing hand. Twenty paces distant stood Sir 
Stephen Carmichael, eying them strangely, and with 
him was Sir George Everett. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Yy/ ARBURTOS stood for a moment, stayed in the 
very heat and fury of his chase. He cast flash- 
ing glances at the silent group, and then moved for- 
ward slowly to it. Sir George broke into a cackle of 
laughter, being the first to give tongue to any sound. 

“Gad! what is this game of nymph and satyr?” he 
said. “It is an Arcadian grove that you keep in this 
pretty island of yours, Sir Stephen. But, faith, you 
must present me to this maid. I vow she is a toast, 
whoever she be.” 

“She is my daughter, sir,” says Sir Stephen, dan- 
gerously civil. 

“Oh!” says Everett, sweeping off his hat, “a thou- 
sand respects and admiration, madam. Forgive an old 
man his blunders, for my eyes are not what they were. 
They look through dark glasses, yet, Miss Carmichael, 
I protest they find you fair.” 

Chloris said nothing, but merely bowed, for she had 
her eyes on her father with some anxiety, her face 
warm with her confusion and her excitement; and, 
turned thereby to a sharper beauty, she glowed like a 
jewel in the sun. Sir Stephen waited until Warburton 
reached him. He had cast a glance at his daughter, 
and after that continued to regard the young man. 
The two confronted each other, and Warburton grave- 
ly saluted the company. He made no explanation of 
his odd arrival, nor attempted to refer to Chloris. 

“T should offer you an excuse, sir,” he said, “ for 
my trespass again upon this island, but I am over on 
business. Yet if I had known what now I know I need 
not have come,” and his gaze dwelt lightly on Everett. 

“ Any man that comes on business here has a right 
here,” said Sir Stephen, coldly. “ Yet last time you 
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came on no business, but as a stranger who tres- 
asses.” 

“T will trespass no more,” he answered, “for I see 
I am not needed here.” 

“What, Mr. Warburton?” said Sir George. “ You 
are not going already? You shall go back with me.” 

“ Sir, I must beg you not to cut short this honor you 
have done us,” said Sir Stephen, quickly. “ As for 
Mr. Warburton, no doubt you think it strange 
that we meet so coolly. But you are aware of a sad 
accident that befell some time since. My son Nicholas 
is a hot-blooded fellow; there was no excuse for him 
save wine and a quarrelsome temper on both sides. 
Well, what will you, my dear sir?” He shrugged his 
shoulders expressively. ‘“‘ But Mr. Warburton and my 
son are still at loggerheads. It is wiser they do not 
meet. Hence my recommendation. He is better away, 
lest another quarrel be brought upon us.” 

“Why, damme, Warburton, you are pugnacious!” 
said Sir George, reproachfully. “Let ill alone. Shir- 
ley was a hot fellow too, poor devil. It is no affair of 
yours. I had forgot that there was any such bother, 
and Heaven is my witness that we cannot ¢arry other 
people’s worries. I am glad to be quit of them. Be- 
sides, the girl’s heart was not in it. Yet J must be 
going immediately, and will take you home.” 

“T entreat you to spare me yourself a little longer, 
sir,” said Sir Stephen, “ but Mr. Warburton is another 
ease. You see he looks morose and broods. He had 
better begone,” and he laughed lightly and pleasantly. 

“ By the Lord, but my girl must not see this Nicho- 
las of yours,” broke in Everett suddenly. “ It eseaped 
me. She cannot have known when she consented to 
come. Heavens, she breaks out like a bitch when she 
is spiteful. She must be carried away at-once.” 

Sir Stephen, seeming to resign, motioned his guest 
gracefully towards the house, as though'he would offer 
him his last compliments. He called his daughter to 
him, and leaning heavily upon her shoulder, went up 
the lane. Warburton followed, for he had not yet done 
with Sir Stephen. At the terrace of white stone the old 
man paused, lifted his hand from his daughtet’s shoul- 
der and turned on him. 

“Hark you! Mr. Warburton,” he said more harshly 
than he was used to speak, “you were best away. I 
think no gentleman should require a further intima- 
tion.” 

“T am not here as a friend, nor yet as an acquaint- 
ance, sir,” retorted Warburton, sharply. “I am a piece 
of the law, a hook of interrogation, to question you. I 
will not go without my answer. What is it you want 
with Miss Holt? Your family haye done harm enough. 
You should be ashamed to raise your hand again.” 

“Is it true?” asked Chloris, swiftly, of her father. 
“Ts Miss Holt here? Who is Miss Holt?” 

He did not reply, but frowned on Warbyrton. “I 
have warned you to be gone,” he said, and with a gest- 
ure of authority dismissed his daughter within the 
house. “ You know how matters stand here. I do not 
give warning in vain. You have declared yourself hos- 
tile, and we are in a state of war. Do not suppose 
that the Carmichaels will forget that. They forget 
too little and achieve too much. I give you leave to 
go now. Yet there is something to explain in what 'I 
saw just now. I shall ask for some explanation of 
what conduct you showed towards my daughter.” 

“Sir, I explain nothing,” returned Warburton, cool- 
ly. “Your daughter may.” 

Sir Stephen’s eyes flashed, but a look of doubt en- 
tered them, and he tottered up the steps on his stick 
without answer. 

Warburton went down the pathway, but as he turned 
the corner of the house almost ran against Dorothy 
Holi and a companion. This, to his astonishment, he 
r ized as Philip Carmichael, very cheerful, very 
handsome, and impudently smiling. He grinned the 
wider on seeing Warburton, but opened his eyes full. 

“Lynsea seems to hold an attraction for you, Mr. 


Warburton,” he observed. “It is not every one who . 


loves us so much.” 

“T am here to fetch Miss Holt,” he answered, simply. 
“It is not wel for her to be here.” 

“ Faith! I am the better judge of my be- 
havior,” retorted the girl, sharply. “I am 
not in your charge, Mr. Warburton.” 

“No; I was unaware that your guardian 
was with you,” he answered, “or I would 
not have ventured upon this liberty. Yet 
now I am arrived here I would urge you to 
return. Miss Holt, ’tis not seemly.” 

The color rose in her face, though she was 
plainly flustered by his rebuke. “’Tis un- 
gentlemanly in you to lecture me,” she said, 
“as if I were not a better authority on 
manners! I know what becomes a lady.” 

“You are here a guest of those that slew 
one you were to have wed,” he said bluntly, 
being angered. with her. 

“La!” she said, with a little quiver, “ you 
need not to remind me. I bear it in my 
heart. But, indeed, I made a silly blunder 
in supposing a duel was not honorable, how- 
ever cruel it be. But, indeed, sir,” she said, 
turning prettily on Philip Carmichael— 
“but, indeed, indeed, *twas cruel in your 
brother. He was most uncivilly drurken.” 

“ That he was,” assented Philip, nodding. 

Warburton was amazed by this change in 
her spirit. He had never understood her, 
and he could make of her even less than no- 
thing at the present moment. What he saw 
clearly was that the grounds of that hostil- 
ity were slipping from under his feet. If 
this girl should give up, there would be no 
excuse for him to maintain a feud, since his 
was a wrong incomparable with hers. He 
stared on her stupidly, but, getting his 
thoughts again, begged to have a word with 
her in private. Philip Carmichael stood 
apart, rapping his top-boots with his whip, 
or idly chafing with it his smalls. 

“What does this conduct mean?” asked 
Warburton. 
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SIR GEORGE BOWED IN ADMIRATION, 


“You must not ask me,” she said, veiling her eyes 
with her long lashes. “You must trust me. I have 
trusted you.” 

He frowned impatiently. “You have brought me 
here on a fool’s errand, because [I thought you in 
danger.” 

“In danger!” she echoed, with surprise in her voice. 

“ Aye; it is probable that we both are in peril. 
These Carmichaels have no scruples. Already my life 
has been attempted. See yonder fine fellow—how he 
watches us out of his soft eyes.” 

“But why do they want your life?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

“ Because I have some of their secrets. I hold them 
in my power,” he answered. ; 

“ What is this secret?” she whispered, with a furtive 
glance at Philip. But he lounged and appeared to take 
no heed. 

“No, I cannot tell you that,’ he replied. “To do 
#0 would be to expose you to a t peril. They shall 
know that you know nothing. will return that safe 
before I leave. But you would be safer away. This 
man is one thing, but where is Nicholas Carmichael, I 
ask you?” 

She shook her head and shuddered. “I was told he 
would not be here; I covild not have faced that mur- 
derer,” she said; and it was evident that she spoke the 
truth. 

“Get your guardian back as soon as you may,” he 






PHILIP CARMICHAEL AND DOROTHY HOLT. 


urged. “Miss Holt, you know not this family, nor 
what they have to guard. Their blood runs like fire in 
them; it is as volatile as a spirit, and always in flame. 
They are stark animals, with fine hides and hand- 
some faces. God pity those that offend them!” 

“Then you run great danger already,” she cried, 
“and God must pity you.” 

“ Nay, madam, but I think God shall pity more those 
that offend me,” said Warburton, grimly. “ Come, get 
you back,” and he laid a persuasive hand upon her arm. 
This act of entreaty might easily have borne another 
meaning from a little distance, and so Philip Car- 
michael interpreted it. He opened his eyes and stared, 
and then resumed the tapping on his boot faster than 
ever. . 

Warburton turned aside, and Dorothy met her escort 
with an engaging smile. “La! Mr. Warburton is tire- 
some. He will harp upon that which is gone; he thinks 
I must be forever wearing weeds and long faces.” 

Philip disappeared into the house with this-enchant- 
ress, but Warburton was destined to dnother encounter. 
He descended the terrace steps to the lawn; and hardly 
had he done so, when Chloris Carmichael came upon 
him with a rush. 

“Who is that?” she asked, breathlessly. “Is it 
Miss Holt that is here? It was that girl that I saw 
walking from you the other day.” 

“ True,” answered Warburton. “She is here as your 

est.” 

“TI want her not,” said Chloris, fiercely. “I hate 
her face. She is a sly doll. I know what she is here 
for—to deal treacherously by us. I will tell Nick.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” said Warburton, 
sharply. “There has been enough mischief done by 
your house.” : 

“Who are you to command ?” she asked, indignantly. 
“I will put Nick upon her. Philip is a fool, but Nick 
shall answer her pur Py 

“What?” said Warburtahy, in reproachful tones. 
“Your brother slew this child’s lover upon the verge 
of their match—would you in your turn slay her?” 

“ That I would,” she flamed forth, “and you too. I 
would give you to death willingly. You are brutal and 
treacherous. I think ony ave a spy. What are you 
doing here with this girl?” 

“T am upon private business,” he returned, sternly. 
“T will not suffer any wilf woman to question me. 
You break out too ‘aaity, Madam Chloris.” 

He moved away, but she pyt herself in his road. “Ts 
it true what you say, that you are not in league with 
her?” she asked, eagerly, her anger vanished. Almost 
she implored him to deny the charge. 

“TI should be sorry to league myself with any wo- 
man,” he answered. “I would count myself a fool and 
more if I trusted my neck to any chit.’ 

“Forgive me,” she said, ‘quickly and penitently, 
“but I could not guess what brings you here.” 

He examined her fixedly. “You will learn some 
day,” he said, with a faint laugh, and swiftly carried 
her to his breast. She was still a moment, and then 
wrestled with him like a tiger. He laughed and put 
her down. He knew he had authority u her, and 
was joyous in his confidence. She was drawn by the 
lode of his implacable will and strong nature, and he 
had no doubt as to his influence u her. What he 
did not understand was its character; he took it to be 
of coarse grain—it was delicate, intangible, fierce, and 
magical as the fire. He had now two of the Car- 
michaels under his hand; he could dance these to his 
tunes, and he must spread his net for the others. There 
was no yielding in his purpose; he was adamantine; 
the highest and strongest passion might hammer on his 
heart in vain. The man had set his face one way, and 
not even black Nicholas Carmichael, with his spirit 
of a devil, could move him aside. In truth the pieces 
on both sides were dangerous beyond the ordinary. The 
two had met their match in each other. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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and cannot, therefore, be looked upon as a 

device to awaken by its violence the waning 

interest of satiated theatre-goers. _Melo- 
drama always hovers about the outskirts of New York 
amusements, and is to be had im one part of the town 
or another, but usually in the modest material form 
that unfits it for the expensive theatres. It has been 
present» all winter in “ Sherlock Holmes,” and this 
expert specimen has not : 
lacked popylar support. 
That play may have 
seemed in its essentials 
sufficiently out of; place 
in the Garrick Theatre, 
although it was sub- 
limated and refined to 
a remarkable degree in 
comparison. with the» 
highly colored, crude, 
yet thrilling composi- 
tion that seems so very 
inappropriate just now 
at the Manhattan The- 
atre. 

Melodrama of this 
frank and uncompro- 
mising kind is made to 
keep to its own parts 
of London and Paris. It is strictly confined to the 
theatres dedicated to it, and in these exclusive temples 
its latitude is greater than it would ever be if plays 
of the kind were likely to be one week in this theatre 
and the next in that. New York knows no such re- 
strictions. So long as this style of play is pretentious 
enough, no theatre is closed to it. Native specimens 
of this work are considerably more refined than the 
London melodrama, which is meant to be a large can- 
vasa filled with striking, broadly drawn figures that 
are bound to appeal to some taste and arouse some 
emotion in the most mixed audience. It is to the dis- 
criminating and exacting that the appeal is less di- 
recily aimed by the British writers of melodrama. 

William Gillette, with his neat, quiet method of 
composition, seems to produce something that scarcely 
deserves to be classed with such a play as “Hearts 
are Trumps.” Yet it is of the same family, and only 
one degree farther removed from “ Woman and Wine,” 


HE fag-end of un abbreviated season has been 
lurid with melodrama. This form of enter- 
tainment seems to have arrived fortuitously, 





The Baby furnishes Comedy. 


which has added greater interest to the late theatrical 


season than any other play. It has suceeeded in trans- 
forming the Manhattan Theatre—for the time being— 
into a strange theatrical compromise so far as its 
audiences are concerned. Downstairs sit the cus- 
tomary audiences of the Broadway theatres, contem- 
plating quizzically—cynically—and with a sense of its 
absurdities the remarkable proceedings this drama 
contains. They are undeniably thrilled by some of its 
scenes, even though they exhibit the effects of that 
emotion less vociferously than the spectators sitting 
in the gallery above them. From ‘these aerial regions 
are hurled down expressions of unrestrained enthusi- 
asm and sympathy. This sharp contrast in the quality 





Elita Proctor Otis, the Adventuress in “‘ Woman and Wine.” 


of the audience is the natural result of an East End 
Londen melodrama in a Broadway theatre, and marks 
one of its differences from the polite, American-made 
article. The gatherings that witness. “ Sherlock 
Holmes” do not betray in the slightest degree the 
melodramatic charsetcr of that play. 


~ed to crumple u 


oe OMAN and Wine” bears to Mr. Gillette’s work 


the relation that an inflamed poster does to an 
etching. Its scenes are laid in Paris, and the view of 
Paris sel was naturally the most highly colored 
possible to the imagination of a dramatist w suc- 
cess depends on the degree to which he can shock emo- 
tions Sarda’ by dramatic fare. The novelty of 
method revealed by the play seems to lie in an unpre- 
cedented proportion between the amounts of vice and 
virtue contained in the piece. The virtue which is 
usually necessary in certain tities for the sake 
of ‘contrast is hae almost infinitesimal. Wicked- 
ness, on the other hand, is rampant, and this view of 
Paris is “p ropriate to the idea of that city accepted 
by the public for which the play was written. The 
old phical definition of the French as a people 
addi to gayety and light wines holds still in 
the drama; and the allowarice of virtue in “ Woman 
and Wine” is scarcely to be noticed. 

It is wickedness enthro in the opulently expan- 
sive Lmagee wg A of Elita Proctor Otis that dominates 
the play and fairly knocks the breath out of most of 
the audience. It is Miss Otis who embraces at Long- 
champs a jockey publicly and with osculation, to his 
intense embarrassment and to the ultimate discom- 
fiture of her enemies. It is Miss Otis who declares 
that she will carry her lover off to enjoy the delights 
of Paris, and looms up in front of him such a com- 
manding and towering incarnation of a temptress that 
she could throw him over her shoulder and carry him 
across the Channel if he were not already disposed 
to go with her. It is Miss Otis who meets her rival 
in the gray dawn of Paris at the flower-market and 
refuses her challenge to fight over. the youthful and 
besotted lover, until some dreadfully incriminating 
word—which the au- 
dience never hears— 
is whispered into 
her ear. That brings 
on the fight, and 
Miss Otis starts at 
her companion, who 
is fully prepared for 
the st le. i 


n 
spite of her appa- 
rent impregnability, 
it is Miss Otis who 
falls. It fairly look- 
ed as if she could 
never be injured by 
her opponent; it 





should ever have 
fallen a victim to a 
rival’s dagger. 
Nevertheless, it was 
Miss Otis who re- 
mained the absorbing figure in the drama for at least 
ten minutes after the forced entry of this bit of cold 
steel is supposed to have removed from her any power 
to take an active part in the proceedings. e is 
covered with roses by her rival, who, with a degree 
of imagination for which she would never have re- 
ceived credit, may fe gery have selected the scene of 
the duel with the idea of hiding her enemy’s cadaver 
in this delicate way. Whether her plan was precon- 
ceived or accidental, she hid Miss Otis under the blos- 
soms which rose and fell in rhythmical beat like the 
waves of the ocean. * The murderess had no poetic pur- 
pose to accomplish jn thus hiding her rival. ere 
was no symbglic idea of the failure to find rest in 
death which may be pu to be the lot of a guilty 
soul. The rise and fall of the roses,were due entirely 
to Miss Otis’s shortness of breath. 


Minnie Dupree and the Wicked 
Money-Lender. 


Oe other feature of its preponderating wickedness 
is the delightful democracy of morals that pre- 
vails in “Woman and Wine.” There are not many 
reapelsher ae in the play, but the few who find 
themselves ther¢ are not in the least snobbish about 
their superiority. They associate on terms of moral 
cqneltey with the most determined sinners of the lot. 
is was all very pent, and served in a way to 
disseminate some r. im- 
ressions of the stage 
That indeed is a wonderful 
town. In comparison with the 
Paris of the stage, the real 
place must be tame. ae 
It was not possible of course 
to have only Miss Otis in a 
play, so there are various sub- 
sidiary charaeters. Most of the 
men seem to be put there that 
she might kiss them. The de- 
jected-looking. hero, who seem- 
in her em- 
braces, alternated continually 
between the pleasures of alco- 
hol and the strain of Miss 
Otis’s kisses. He occa- 
sional relief, for the adventur- 
ess had sometimes to turn her 
interest and her kisses in other 
directions. But she scarcely 
has a free moment du the 
whole evening. The same devo- 
tion to do what they set out to 
do was common to all the peo- 
ple in the play. They made up 
their minds, and stuck to their 
resolutions. 





Howard Kyle. 








‘dramatic season. 


Paris. * 





The innocent heroine, who was appropriately thin 
and neglected looking, sold flowers’ for a living. She 
sold them with a determination that would have won 
for her in New York a Broadway shop with the 
broadest plate-glass ‘windows in a short time. The 
hero was just as conscientious about his drinking. He 
seemed to realize that it was his 
duty to drink, and he stuck to it 
manfully. The play is strewn 
with the empty glasses and bot- 
tles that mark the hero’s prog- 
ress. In fact, chief among the 
fascinations of the play—and it 
has undeniable power to engross 
at times—is this splendid fidel- 
2 Bose = all its characters 
cling good or 
bad. The fact t most of them 
are bad does not in the least in- 
terfere with the effectiveness of 
the drama. It is too remote 
from life to be thought moral or 
otherwise. It leaves no impres- 
sion of mg and has _ sav- 
ing grace of provi that the 
wicked suffer ~ the end, al- 
though t may appear to en- 
joy themselves with some effort 
for a little while. is 


OSEPH JEFFERSON was 

another incident of the spring- 
time dramatic season. He came 
to the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and 
teres. of course, “ Rip Van 

inkle,’” “The Rivals,” and 
“The Cricket on the Hearth.” 
It is difficult to remember when Mr. Jefferson has 
played any other roles in New York. He acted, of 
course, with the same mastery of his art that has 
made him the greatest American comedian of his time, 
and tested publicly on several occasions that he 
had no idea of leaving the s for years to come, and 
did not propose to be regarded as a figure likely to 
disappear so quickly that the opportunity to catch a 
glimpse of him while he is'in view was not to be lost. 

Mr. Jefferson’s art is quite as delightful as ever, and 
nobpdy would think now of disputing his right to be 
called the greatest American actor of his time. He 
shows no especial pede in this distinction. He might 
manifest. that feeling in very tifying fashion if 
he felt inclined. No man could so significantly at- 
tempt to establish an academic standard for the Amer- 
ican theatre. If his periodic visits to New York 
brought forth something more than the revival of his 
three familiar plays, New York would await him witli 
very different feelings. 

Mr. Jefferson has the authority, wealth, and fol- 
lowing to make the annual appearances here of the 
greatest of our actors the dominating incident of the 
But that would require something 
more ambitious than the merely competent perform- 
ance of his three old 
comedies. It would de- 
mand the acting cf 
some play which in it- 
self and in the manner 
of its production repre- 
sented the best achieve- 
ment possible on the 
American stage. Mr. 
Jefferson’s intentions 
in regard to his retire- 
ment would have much 
wider public interest if 
this had been his plan 
for several years. But 
when he does retire fi- 
nally it will never be 
written that he had at 
any time used his pre- 
eminence on the Amer- 
ican stage to add the least distinction to the theatre 
outside that which came from his own talents. 

Any talk of the failure on the part of managers to 
realize that the theatre has an artistic as well as com- 
mercial side is vain when an actor in Mr. Jefferson’s 
position is satisfied to act year after year, with asso- 
ciates that are moderately competent, the insignificant 
trio of plays in which he has reently been seen here. 
He is rich in reputation and money, and in his case 
the experiment of an annual attempt to do something 
for the dignity of the stage which calls him its leader 
would not be risky. Sir Henry Irving stuck to his 
standards, and set for his associates on the English 
stage a high criterion. Beerbohm Tree, gifted with a 
slight natural talent, is clinging manfully to the same 
attempt. But Mr. Jefferson was never known to 
give the least evidence that he realized the duties that 
went along with the honors to a nation’s greatest actor. 

Joseph Jefferson’s engagement at the Fifth Avenue 
served to end the theatre’s career with some brilliancy. 
It is to be devoted henceforth to the prevailing 
vaudeville that is offered at almost any time during 
the day and night, and will serve to introduce this 
kind of entertainment to Broadway. Six other the- 
atres were closed two weeks ago, and the scarcity of 
available plays was the confessed reason for this un- 
precedented early cessation of activity. It is not sur- 
prising that the owner of the Fifth Avenue preferred 
to take the chances with the apparently plentiful vau- 
deville supply in sight rather than close up from the 
lack of appropriate plays. 
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HE recent missionary meetings in New York 


have been of great interest not only to the 

thousands who attended them, but to the 

hundreds of thousands who have followed 

them more or less closely in the newspapers. 

The addresses of the speakers have been care- 
fully and fully reported in many journals, and many 
of them have been very helpful to our knowledge of 
the conditions of life in remote parts of the world. 
There never has been so keen an appetite in this coun- 
try for information about the course of humanity in 
the outlying districts, and especially in the Orient, as 
there is now. On the whole the missionaries’ stories 
have been reassuring, both in their bearing on the work 
that is being done to Christianize the heathen and to 
civilize the barbarous, and in the means they have 
afforded to contrast the condition of the countries 
which send out missionaries with the countries that 
receive them. We are a good deal prone to self-dis- 
paragement and to gloomy views about our beliefs 
and the good they do us, but the missionaries who 
have lived in the heathen countries seem to have no 
doubt at all that the religion and the civilization they 
carry abroad are clearly and indisputably superior, 
both in theory and in their fruits, to anything they 
find in the countries they go to. 


@A. 


NE of the speakers at one of the mapmanteny 

missionary meetings was the Rev. Wilbur Crafts, 
the temperance advocate, who spoke for the restraint 
of liquor-selling to uncivilized or semicivilized races 
who come under American influence or control. It is 
a good cause, and well worth advocating if handled 
in the right way. But Mr. Crafts was quoted as mH 
ing: “If Christian nations have not made ‘ ten drunk- 
ards to one Christian’ in Asia it is largely because we 
have there met two great total-abstinence religions— 
the Mohammedan and the Buddhist, whose adherents 
number half the race.” 

The temperance advocates, of whom Mr. Crafts is a 
conspicuous example, are doing what they can to make 
Christianity a total-abstinence religion also. They 
seem prone to consider that if the Christian world 
could only be weaned from strong drink all the virtues 
would flourish in it, and there would be practically 
no more sin in Christian countries. It is to be hoped 
that they have read the missionaries’ stories and learn- 
ed how considerable a measure of miscellaneous wick- 
edness is compatible in Eastern countries with tem- 
perance in drink, and even with a general prevalence 
of total abstinence. If they read the disclosures of 
Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop about the lives of women in 
Mohammedan countries, and the testimony of various 
missionaries about matters in India, and generally in 
the East, it must help them to comprehend that how- 
ever much harm rum does—and it does a lot—it is by 
no means the root of all evil. It seems unwise in 
them to direct our attention to the religions that in- 
culeate total abstinence, for they are all decadent re- 
ligions, and the civilizations that are based on them 
are dying out. The most successful Prohibitionist that 
ever lived was Mohammed. Nothing could well be 
more discouraging to the Prohibitionists of our day 
than contemplation of the character ahd general pre- 
dicament of Mohammed’s followers. 


en 


EADERS who have not formally abjured considera- 
tion of all literature bearing on the Sampson- 
Schley controversy have doubtless noticed that some 
recent remarks attributed to Captain F. E. Chad- 
wick about that controversy and about Admiral 


_ Sehley have been widely published in the papers, and 


have excited much attention. They have even come 
to the notice of the Navy Department, which has repri- 
manded Captain Chadwick for making them. at 
has happened to him is worth a moment’s considera- 
tion, if only for the light—or more properly the 
shadow—it throws on the newspaper business. 

On April 22 the New York World unpacked a new 
budget of Sampson-Schley literature, which was duly 
assimilated. The next day the Brooklyn Eagle pub- 
lished a despatch from Washington dated April 23, be- 
ginning: 

“The publication in the New York World of news 
of General Felix Agnus’s campaign in favor of Rear- 
Admiral Schley has tended to make the Santiago cap- 
tains, if anything, more bitter than they were before 
against Schley and his friends. In conversation with 
the Eagle correspondent to-day Captain Chadwick 
said,” ete., ete. 

In a despatch dated April 26 and published in the 
Eagle of that date the same correspondent says: 

“Captain Chadwick came on to Washington ten 
days ago to attend the meeting of the naval policy 
board, which held its first session on the 16th inst. 
It was at that time, while in conversation with the 
Eagle correspondent, that he gave utterance to the ex- 
pressions regarding Rear-Admiral Schley which ap- 
peared in the Hagle on Monday last.” 

Hence we see that when the Eagle corres 
resented Captain Chadwick as fr 


t rep- 
his mind on 


April 23, after reading the discourse in the World. he 
caused a reputable newspaper to publish news that he 
knew to be false. The impression given was that Cap- 
tain Chadwick had been provoked by a newspaper 
story to talk for publication about the concerns of the 
navy, whereas whatever he said was said at least five 
days before the World’s story came out. It appears 


. 


* It is due to his me 
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from his letter to Secretary Long, since, published, that 
what he said at that time “ was in no sense and in no 
part intended for publication.” The good faith, ve- 
racity, and discretion of the Washington correspondent 
are very generally trusted by public men, and it would 
be interesting to know how such an exploit as that of 
the Hagle’s representative -is by the fellow- 
correspondents of that too enterprising scribe. 


SA. : 


HE Is of Fifth Avenue in its present congested 
T oh with trucks, vans, delivery wagons, and 
carriages disputing for Pa were sadly illustra- 
ted by the death on April 28 of Mr. Alfred Jones, the 
artist and ver, who was knocked down by a cab 
in front of the Waldorf Hotel. He was taken to a 
hospital and died very soon afterwards. 

r. Jones was born in 1819, in Liverpool, but was 
brought to New York in 1824, and has been known for 
nearly sixty years as an artist in oils and water-colors 
and an engraver of very high standing. For many 
years he was connected with the American Bank Note 
Company. As long ago as 1839 he took a first prize at 
the National Academy of ign, for a drawing; and 
his work soon found favor with the public.. For some 
years following 1846 he studied in Europe. Among his 
best-known pictures are “ The Capture of Major An- 
dré” and “ Mexican News.” In 1851 he became a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design, which he after- 
wards served as its treasureft. He was a member also 
of the American Water-Color Society. One example of 
hie work which every one has seen is the two-cent 
postage-stamp of the Columbian series. 


SA. 


7; will be many mourners for Francis Gilbert 
Attwood, who died on April 30 at Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts. His drawings, which have been a fea- 
ture of Life ever since it started, and have appeared in 
many of magazines, have had too much merit and 
have been too continuously interesting not to have 
made him many friends. He has died comparativel 
young, for he was not more than forty-four years old, 
yet his talent seemed to have reached its full develo 
ment. It first made itself known to the public by his 
sketches in the Harvard Lampoon; in 1876, where his 
pictures of the manners and customs of the Harvard 
students in the manner of Richard” Doyle made a 
greater hit than any drawings in a college paper have 
ever made before or since. e ve him a clew to 
his business in life, and he followed it closely ever 
after. Most of his work, and doubtless the best of it, 
is in the bound volumes of Life, from which, it is 
understood, a collection of his drawings is to be made. 
that such a collection should 
be made, for he devoted his life to illustration in peri- 
odicals, and it will be hard to realize; unless his draw- 
ings are collected, how much work he did that was 
= of its kind and amply worth preserving. He 
had an exceedingly sympathetic and appreciative mind, 
and made the illustration of literature that he liked 
more a labor of love than a matter of business. He had 
also a true New England conscience, that furnished 
him with very decided views of right and wrong, and 
intense opinions in matters of polities. He was a good 
man, modest, gentle, faithful, and not without his 
share of the stuff that heroes are made of. 
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4 kes late Charles Perit Sherman, | a sugar-mer- 
chant in New York, turns out to have made the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine the residuary_legatee 
of his estate. He left charitable and other bequests 
amounting to nearly $300,000, but the expectation is 
that the estate will yield a v substantial sum— 
perhaps $250,000—to the Cathedral. That seems to 
promise that the upraising of the Cathedral’s big 
arches will be actively continued this summer. 
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R. LEITER once commended his son-in-law, Lord 

Curzon, as a good man of excellent moral princi- 
ples. He laid more stress on that than on either his 
rank or his abilities. A despatch from Simla tells a 
story that bears on Lord Curzon’s moral sense. Last 
year some soldiers in a British regiment committed an 
outrageous crime against a Burmese woman. Not 
much was done about it at the time. but it seems that 
Lord Curzon took it up and ordered an investigation, 
as a result of which the colonel and sergeant-major of 
the regiment have been compulsorily retired, the ad- 
jutant has had to resign, and eight soldiers have been 
dismissed from the army. 
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T= New York Evening Post says that Judge Canty 
of Minneapolis is considered one of the ablest 
jurists in Minnesota, and enjoys the of all 
parties. The judge has been to the Philippines to buy 
hemp for the twine factory of the Minnesota State 
prison. Our military prospects in the Philippines do 
not seem bright to him. He says it would take half 
a million men ten years to put down the insurrection, 
and that then it would not stay put. He says the 
Filipinos hate us. and that it is impossible to pacify 
them. He would have our troops withdrawn from 
the interior of the islands and our occupation con- 
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fined to the seaports. He thinks we should control 
the customs and all the foreign relations of the islands, 
but should encourage the natives in the interior to 
set up local governments’ for themselves, agrecing to 
let them alone as long as they kept order. 

we should recognize the scrape we are in, give up 
the Mapastible, Sad winks the test of a bed fok. 
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(ERB AL ORES Gone not Gime toe s0 eprint, Ot 
Judge Canty. The Sun published an interview 
with him last week, in which declared that the in- 
surgenta were coming to a fuller appreciation of the 
value and necessity of American protection, and were 
constantly giving evidence of better dispositions. It 
seemed to him that the insurrection was over, and 
that the prospect of guerilla warfare of any conse- 
quence was very slight. He hoped it would soon be 

ible to use native to police the interior dis- 
tricts, and he believed that when the term of enlist- 
ment of the American volunteers expired it would not 
be necessary to replace them. ; 
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death of General Wilson’s wife, on April 28, 
at Matanzas, makes a grievous ending to the gen- 
eral’s term of service in Cuba. As readers of the 
Week.y know, Mrs. Wilson’s clothes took fire in some 
way while she was driving, and she died from the ef- 
fects of burns. The disaster has stirred profound 
sympathy for General Wilson, both at home and in 
Cuba, where both he and his wife had come to be be- 
loved by a people to whose interests they had both 
been devoted. Mrs. Wilson’s home was in Wilmington, 
and there she was buried. She was the daughter of 
Colonel John Andrews, who commanded a Delaware 
regiment in the civil war. She was married to General 
Wilson in 1866, and since he has been in Cuba she had 
spent a large part of each year there with him. 
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M* LAWRENCE HUTTON, long of New. York, and 
incidentally of Franklin Square, but now of 
Princeton, is lecturing this month to Seniors and 
Post-Graduates of Princeton University on “ The Lit- 
erary Landmarks of Oxford.” In five lectures he covers 
a period of about 650 years, and makes to walk « nota- 
ble succession of lettered ghosts, from Erasmus to 
John Ruskin. It is.a rich field to work in, and few 
men are better qualified than Mr. Hutton to make it 
yield a full crop of culture. No reason suggests itself - 
why other university communities should not profit 
in due time by these lectures, which ‘will probably be 
repeated annually at Princeton for some years to 
come. 


ean. 


[LD eATOREe from Salt Lake City report a ve 
unusual development of Mormon enterprise. / 
Mormon scientific exploring expedition set out on 
April 17 for a fifteen months’ exploring trip in Mexi- 
co and Central and South America, The company is 
made up of twenty students of Brigham Young Acade- 
my, in charge of President Cluff of the academy and 
two members of the faculty. The general purpose of 
the expedition is to search for ruined cities, pho- 
tograph their remains, and to collect botanical, arche- 
7 and anthropological speciniens. Besides this 
it has a special religious errand. The Book of Mor- 
mon, it seems, claims to be a record of the ancient 
inhabitants of America, from the time of the Tower 
of Babel to the fifth century of the Christian era. The 
Mormon story is that the Nephites of the tribe of 
Manasseh came from Jerusalem to America about 600 
B.c. The Mormon explorers hope to get on to the 
trail of the Nephites and ‘perhaps to find the remains 
of their capital in the valley of the Magdalena. Their 
proposed course is through Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca into Ecuador and Peru. The country is a rieh field 
for explorers who are fever-proof. Te the Mormon 
adventurers keep in health and are able to exeeute 
their plans, no doubt they will find abundart traces of 
prehistoric races, and it ought not to be difficult to 
make such ruins as they find fit into any siory that 
they have in stock. They propose to return by sea 
from Valparaiso to San Francisco. 
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HE coal-mine explosion on May 1 at Seofield, 

Utah, seems to have been an: appalling accident, 
with a death list that will a eh 400. Such a loss 
of life in’a battle in the ilippines or from the 
sinking of a steamer would make a profound stir, but 
the effect of coal-mine accidents, even when they are 
great tragedies like this one, is largely local, and the 
resulting fatality does not i the world of news- 
ec in rtion its importance, The 

1 distress that must result from the sudden death 
of 300 or 400 working-men in a small Utah settlement 
may easily be imagined, and no doubt relief measures 
will be devised in which the general ;mblic will be 
asked to co-operate. 

The great fire at Ottawa, on April 26, so disastrous 
in its destruction of property, happily cost few lives, 
though it has left upwards of 12,000 ple home- 
less. April and May seem to be keeping up their 
reputation as months that are cepestalty profuse im 
their contributions to history. 





pathetic figures in the world’s history. All 

his. life Francis Joseph has been tried as 

with fire, buffeted by every exquisite experi- 

ence of sorrow that a man can know, and al- 
most every ignominy that a king can endure. He came 
to a throne that was shaken by revolution and an 
empire apparently crumbling to ruin. That empire still 
has a prospect of the same fate. By the fortunes of 
two bloody wars precious parts of it have been lost 
to his crown forever. In losing them it was his hard 
fate to expiate his father’s sins. His only son died a 
violent death under circumstances that are still some- 
what of a mystery. His brother Maximilian went to 
Mexico to establish an empire, but, as it turned out, 
only to find a grave. He fell under the weapons of his 
own subjects—if he could ever have been entitled to 
regard in that light men whose loyalty was never any- 
thing but a question of interest or of compulsion. Maxi- 
milian’s wife, the Empress Charlotte, lost her reason 
under the blow. The Queen of Naples, the sister of the 
late Empress of Austria, was driven from her throne 
during the struggle for Italian independence. She 
came to Francis Joseph a fugitive from the ramparts 
of Gaeta, where she played the man’s part, for want of 
a man capable of playing it, by encouraging the gar- 
rison, at the hazard of lier own life, to a splendid but 
vain resistance. Less than two years ago came the last 
blow. The nation was just preparing to celebrate the 
jubilee of its patient, beloved, and sorely stricken 
monarch when the Empress was murdered by an Italian 
anarchist., With wife, son, and brother all lost, small 
wonder the Emperor cried out in his agony, “Is no- 
thing to be spared me in this world?” 


HE visit of the Emperor of Austria to Berlin 
draws attention again to one of the most 
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Ae if the past has been bitter, the future seems al- 
most as hopeless. If the eup of all possible per- 
sonal suffering is full, the portents are dark with pre- 
sage of political troub'e. The empire seems tottering 
to its dissolution. For. more than fifty years Francis 
Joseph has striven “ to solder close impossibilities and 
make them kiss,” and now at last the forces of dis- 
unioh appear too strong even for his quiet and per- 
suasive influence. If the Dual Monarchy holds to- 
gether during the remainder of his lifetime, it will be 
a memorablé tribute to the place he has won in the 
hearts of his people. If it survives his death for long, 
it will falsify the expectations of all Europe. The 
successor to the throne is a young man of neither 
talent nor conduct, little known or cared for, and 
seemingly helpless before the centrifugal forces that 
threaten the empire’s disruption. The closing years 
of the hapless monarch’s life are doomed to be preyed 
upon by-a fearful anxiety for the realm that the Haps- 
burgs have ruled for six hundred years and more. 
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RANCIS JOSEPH came to the throne a pupil of 

Meiternich in polities and spiritually almost a 
vassal of the Holy See. His training and surroundings 
made liim both a bigot and an autocrat. He found on 
his accession the whole empire in revolt. The revolt 
was crushed and the young Emperor put into practice 
the policy he had learned from his clever and reaction- 
ary mother. He tried to Germanize the entire realm 
and force the eight or nine nationalities that composed 
it to forget they had ever had languages and histories 
of their own. Solferino and Sadowa settled that seheme, 
and once free of absolutism, Francis Joseph developed 
a sturdy liberalism. Constitutionalism in Austria is 
not what it is in England. The Emperor reigns and 


rules. It°is he who makes and unmakes ministries, 
sometimes without consulting the legislature. His 
voice determines the policy that is to be pursued. 


Foreign affairs are wholly in his hands, and on every 
matter of domestic policy he is, as it were, the final 
court of appeul. Hagaloen was “Emperor” of the 
French “ republic”; Francis Joseph is the representa- 
tive of “ constitutional absolutism.” The liberal mea- 
sures of the past thirty years must, therefore, be put 
down to his personal credit. So far as they have gone, 
—so far, that is, as any enactments can go in a country 
where race is everything—their effect has been uni- 
formly good. Austria is not liberal inthe sense in 
which England is liberal, but at least it is no longer 
a feudal state. To Francis Joseph belongs the credit 
of having finally broken with feudalism and its re- 
ligious and political concomitants. 
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OR nearly forty years Austria has been at peace 

with all the world but herself, and even the eternal 
jarrings of race with race have spent themselves in 
mutual attack and defence, and left the Emperor above 
party polities as a common point of agreement. The 
discordant nationalities are all at one in their respect 
and affection for the ruler who has always honestly 
and patiently sought their good. Francis Joseph is 
in one way the ideal monarch of the kind Walter Bage- 
hot used to pray for—a man of sound common-sense 
and untiring intellectual and physical energy, who be- 
comes in time a sort of permanent Secretary to the 
State, whose long experience of affairs is the sheet- 
anchor for minister after minister and cabinet after 
cabinet. No king has ever shown a greater aptitude 
for the part of general adviser, and his accessibility 
and frank, simple nature, as well as the tragedies of 
his life, have won over his people, just as his diligence 
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and knowledge and good judgment have impressed 


: themselves on ministers and foreign ambassadors. 


Such a man deserved a better fate than the one which 
has been dealt out to him with such malignant per- 
sistency. 
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HE meeting between the two Emperors, though 

purely a visit of courtesy on the part of Francis 
Joseph, is a reminder that the Triple Alliance has now 
reached its majority. Whether that instrument has 
any real validity left in it is another question. One 
would give a good deal to know just what Francis Jo- 
seph thinks of the treatment he has received at the 
hands of his powerful ally. Himself a man of the 
b!uffest and most unaffected candor, he must have re- 
ceived with something like disgust Bismarck’s con- 
fession that he had negotiated a secret agreement with 
Russia which took from the Triple Alliance all that 
Austria had hoped to gain it. No country ever be- 
trayed its ally more cynically than did Germany on 
that occasion. Nor have the relations between the two 
powers—putting aside the historical rivalry between 
the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns—been al] that the 
relations of allies should be since Bismarck’s disclos- 
ures. The expulsion of Austrian subjects from Ger- 
many, though a thing for the Father-land, which 
has Polish troubles of its own, was felt as a keen hu- 
miliation throughout the Dual Monarchy. Moreover, 
the cool assurances of the Forward Party in Germany, 
that German-speaking Austria is destined to become 
part of the German Empire when the realm of the 
Hapsburgs breaks up, is not the sort of thing to en- 
courage friendliness. The Trip'e Alliance, indeed, has 
exhausted its mandate. It gave for a while a prestige 
and a position to Italy, a prestige and a position which 
have proved an overwhelming burden. But to Austria 
it has brought little benefit; her internal weakness has 
been too great to let her profit by its provisions. And 
Germany has got beyond the point where she needs 
its support. She has struck out a line for herself, and 
grown in wealth and power till the Triple Alliance has 
ceased to be useful even as a walking-stick. 
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W'tH Mr. Robert Bond, the negotiator of the Bond- 


Blaine convention of 1890, at the head of the 
Newfoundland ministry, a very pretty problem in in- 
ternational politics is likely to come up for solution. 
It is certain that directly the new Premier feels him- 
‘self firmly in the saddle, an effort will be made to 
arrange another reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. The Bond-Blaine convention was disallowed 
by Great Britain on the protest of Canada, Lord Salis- 
bury holding Newfoundland in check with the promise 
that should Canada fail in her attempt to make terms 
for herself with the American government, no further 
difficulties would be put in the way of Newfoundland’s 
concluding a private agreement. Canada made her 
attempt two years ago with a great flourish of trum- 
pets, and every one remembers what a fiasco it was. 
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HERE are a great many considerations to be taken 

into account, for which I have no space. The vital 
ones, however, which give a clear enough idea of the 
situation, are these: The New England fishing fleet, 
which supplies the American market with the cod, 
halibut, and mackerel caught off the Great Banks, 
has to depend on Newfoundland waters for its bait— 
herring and squid being coast fish and only found 
within the three-mile limit. Under the Chamberlain- 
Bayard modus vivendi of 1888 American vessels are 
allowed to enter Newfoundland waters in search of 
bait by paying a license fee of $1 50 a ton register. 
This turns into the Newfound'and treasury about 
$16,000 a year—a mere bagatelle to the New-Eng- 
landers, whose fishing industry is worth at least 
$3,000,000 a year, emp'oying about 500 vessels and 
over 7000 men; and only a very trifling compensation 
to the islanders compared with the profits they could 
make by being allowed to import fish into the States 
free of duty. The Bond-Blaine convention came to 
the easy and obvious arrangement of exchanging free 
fish for free bait—Newfound'’and agreeing to allow 
American vessels to get all the bait they could catch 
‘vithout license fees of any kind, and America binding 
herself to admit Newfound'and fish free of duty. 
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GAINST this arrangement Sir Charles Tupper pro- 

tested on the ground that it divided the Atlantic 
coast fisheries which were common to the British 
North American colonies, and that it unfairly dis- 
criminated against Canada. Canadians, of course, 
enter Newfoundland waters on the same terms as the 
Newfoundlanders themselves, and to allow Americans 
to share in this privilege on the understanding that 
Newfoundland, but not Canadian, fish shall be ad- 
mitted to the United States duty free. is an injustice 
to Canadian fishermen. Americans, however, refuse 
to consider Canada in the matter at all, holding that 
the question is simply one between themselves and 
Newfoundland. Canada’s bait-supply is of little at- 
traction to the New-Eng'anders, not being easily pro- 
curable, and lying too far from the main fishing-banks. 
Moreover, Newfoundland at the best can only export 
a limited portion of her catch—enough to lessen but 
not destroy the profits of American fishermen; while 
Canada, from her proximity to the American market 








and the comparatively small expense she is put to in 
carrying on the industry, could soon drive New Eng- 
land out of the business. The Americans, therefore, 
simply ignored Canada in framing the Bond-Blaine 
convention, and the Canadians, after a bitter squabble 
with Newfoundland, prevailed upon the British gov- 
ernment to let the agreement go unratified. 
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Hew Lord Salisbury will act if the question comer 
up again it is impossible to say. Both Newfound- 
land and Canada at the present moment have placed 
Great Britain heavily in their debt—Newfoundland 
by renewing the French-shore modus vivendi for an- 
other year and so sparing Downing Street the neces- 
sity of tackling a very thorny question, and Canada by 
her magnificent and ungrudging services in South 
Atrica. The simplest way out of the difficulty for 
Great Britain would seem to be the union of New- 
foundland with Canada. This, of course, could only 
take place after the question of French fishing rights 
had béen finally disposed of, and we have Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s word for it that that question comes high on 
the English diplomatic programme. It is not thought 
that if they were allowed full autonomy the New- 
foundlanders would object very seriously to becoming 
a part of the Dominion. 


SA. 


FTER the recent conference in New York there can 

be no excuse for any one remaining in ignorance 
of what missionaries think of the value of their opera- 
tions in foreign countries. The opinion of the travel- 
ler, the opinion of the English or American residents 
on the scene of missionary labors, and especially the 
opinion of diplomatists, consuls, and statesmen, natu- 
rally did not come up for discussion. Yet the opinions 
of these men cannot be put on one side if one is to 
reach an impartial estimate of missionary endeavors, 
particularly as they stand out in curious contradic- 
tion to the views of missionaries themselves. How 
is it that in private conversation with ninety-nine out 
of a eed ey men who have watched the missionary 
at work in India, China, or Japan one hears little but 
the severest criticism of them and their work? That 
such is the fact will hardly be disputed by any one 
who has mixed much with members of the little 
American and European communities that are dotted 
over “heathen” countries. I am not speaking of 
tourists’ impressions, but of the deliberate judgments 
of men of all ranks and callings who have lived for 
years on the spot. We take, for instance, the opinion 
of a man like Mr. Stafford Ransome, a man accus- 
tomed to going deeply into public questions, and, as 
his book Japan in Transition shows, an observer 
of unimpeachable honesty. Mr. Ransome complains 
that “the present (1899) state of Christianity in 
Japan is at once a painful and unsatisfactory subject 
to write about.” e indorses the observations of a 
leading Japanese journal that Christianity, at first 
welcomed, and afterwards bitterly opposed, is now 
“treated with indifference.” He declares that one 
may safely say there is not one bona fide Japanese 
Christian in every 100,000 of the population; and sur- 
mises that the missionary returns of “ converts” in- 
clude “ every Japanese who raises no objection to being 
called a Christian to please the missionaries.” And 
like others before him, he draws attention to the mul- 
tiplicity of sects, which bewilders the natives and 
makes them scornful of the whole movement, to the 
personal unfitness of a great number of the mission- 
aries, the task of “converting the heathen” having 
been “intrusted largely to men who are utterly un- 
qualified, either by education, training, or mode of 
life, for dealing with the subject ’—to the easy, well- 
paid life led by the majority of missionaries—the Ro- 
man Catholics always excepted—and to the fact, which 
no one who knows the Far East will gainsay, that usu- 
ally “in renouncing their own faith, these so-called 
Christians have merely been reduced to having no bona 
fide faith at all, and have become debased and de- 
graded in the process of conversion to a ‘ Christianity ’ 
which is only Christian in name.” 
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RECISELY the same criticisms come from India 

and China, from everywhere, in fact, where mis- 
sionaries are confronted with an older faith and an 
older civilization. The country where missionaries 
are best spoken of and where on the whole they have 
achieved their finest work is unquestionably Africa, 
and they have been successful in Africa because there 
they have had to deal, not with a-fully-rounded creed 
and a systematized code of ethics, antedating Christian- 
ity and European civilization by many thousands of 
years, but with a stunted intellectual growth and a 
variety of barbaric superstitions. The British Empire 
in Africa was practically built up on the graves of 
missionaries, just as it was missionaries who first 
made the Fiji Islands and Hawaii possible. Empire- 
building is a by-product of their labors, for which full 
credit shou'd be allowed, though empire-ruling, as the 
experience of the last hundred years has shown, could 
hardly fall into worse hands. The world is also under 
a considerable debt to missionaries for their discov- 
eries in geography, philology, and archeology. But in 
their own chosen field opinion seems to agree that they 
fail the most in their attempts to “convert the hea- 
then,” and succeed the most in medical, educational, 
and charitable work. There they show themselves 


worthy upholders of a genuinely heroic tradition. 
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Mr. Dooley: On Methods. of Finance” 


BY F. 

‘Ww THINK,” said Mr. Dooley, “I'll go 

down to th’ stock yards an’ buy a 
dhrove iv Steel an’ Wire stock.” 

“Where wud ye keep it?” asked 

the unsuspecting Hennessy. 

“T’ll put it out on th’ vacant lot,” 
said Mr. Dooley, “ an’ lave it grow fat by 
atin’ ol’ bur-rd cages an’ tin cans. They’se 
plinty iv wather ar-round here, an’ I'd 
have no throuble about watherin’ th’ stock. 
I'll milk it hard, an’ whin ’tis dhry I'll 
dispose iv it to th’ widdies an’ orphans iv 
th’ Sixth Ward that need household pets. 
Be hivins, if they give me half a chanst, 
I’ll be as gr-reat a fi-nanceer as anny man 
in Wall Sthreet. 

“Th’ reason I’m so confident iv th’ 
value iv Steel an’ Wire stock, Hinnissy, is 
they're goin’ to hur-rl th’ chairman iv th’ 
comity into jail. That’s what th’, pa-apers 
calls a ray iv hope in th’ clouds iv dipres- 
sion that ’ve covered th’ market so long. 
’Tis always a bull argymint. ‘ Snowplows 
common was up two pints this mornin’ on 
th’ rumor that th’ prisidint was undher 
ar-rest.’ ‘They was a gr-reat bulge in 


Lobster preferred caused be th’ report that | 


instead iv declarin’ a dividend iv three 
hundhred per cent. th’ comp’ny was pre- 
parin’ to imprison th’ board iv directors.’ 
Con and Founder. This comp’ny is in 
‘We sthrongly ricommind th’ purchase iv 
ixcillint condition since th’ hangin’ iv th’ 
comity on reorganization.’ 

“ What’s th’ la-ad been doin’, Hinnissy? 
He’s been lettin’ his frinds in on th’ groun’ 
flure—an’ dhroppin’ thim into th’ cellar. 
Ye know Cacellt, over in th’ Fifth, him 
that was in th’ Ligislachure? Well, sir, 
he was a gr-reat frind iv this man. They 
met down in Springfield whin th’ la-ad 
had something he wanted to get through 
that wud protect th’ widdies an’ orphans 
iv th’ counthry again their own avarice, 
an’ he must ’ve handed Cassidy a good 
argymint, f’r Cassidy voted f’r th’ bill, 
though threatened with lynchin’ be stock- 
holders iv th’ rival comp’ny. He came 
back here so covered with dimons that 
wan night whin he was standin’ on th’ 
rollin’-mill dock th’ captain iv th’ Eliza 
Brown mistook his shirt front fr th’ 
bridge lights an’ steered into a soap fac- 
thry on th’ lee or gashouse shore. 


“Th’ man made a sthrong impression | 


on Cassidy. "Twas, ‘As me frind Jawn 


says,’ or, ‘I’ll ask Jawn about that,’ or, | 


‘I’m goin’ down town to-day to find out 
what Jawn advises.” He used to play a 
dollat on th’ horses or sivin-up f'r th’ 
dhrinks, but afther he met Jawn he want- 
ed me to put in a ticker, an’ he used to 
set in here figurin’ with a piece of chalk 


on how high Wire’d go if hoop-skirts came | 


into fashion again. ‘Give me a dhrop iv 
whiskey,’ he says, ‘f’r I’m inthrested in 
Distillers,’ he says, ‘an’ I’d like to give 
it a shove,’ he says. ‘ How’s Gas?’ he 
says. ‘A little weak to-day,’ says I. 
‘°Twill be sthronger,’ he says. ‘If it 
ain’t,’ says I, ‘Tl take out th’ meter an’ 
connect th’ pipe with th’ ventilator. I 
might as well bur-rn th’ wind free as buy 
it,’ I says. 

“A couple iv weeks ago he see Jawn 
an’ they had a long talk about it. ‘ Cas- 
sidy,’ says Jawn, ‘ ye’ve been a good frind 
iv mine,’ he says, ‘an’ I’d do annything 
in the wurruld f’r ye, no matther what it 
cost ye,’ he says. ‘If ye need a little 
money to tide over th’ har-rd times till 
th’ Ligislachure meets again, buy "—an’ 
he whispered in Cassidy’s ear. ‘ But,’ he 
says, ‘don’t tell annywan. ‘Tis a good 
thing, but I want to keep it bottled up,’ 
he says. 

“Thin Jawn took th’ thrain an’ begun 
confidin’ his secret to a few silict frinds. 
He give it to th’ conductor on th’ thrain, 
an’ th’ porther, an’ th’ candy butcher; 
he handed it to a switchman that got on 
th’ platform at South Bend, an’ he stop- 
ped off at Detroit long enough to tell 
about it to th’ deepo’ polisman. He had 
a sign —s with th’ tip on it an’ hung 
it out th’ window, an’ he found a man that 
carried a thrombone in a band goin’ over 
to Buffalo, an’ he had him set th’ good 
thing to music an’ play it through th’ 
thrain. Whin he got to New York he 
stop at th’ Waldorf Asthoria, an’ 
while th’ barber was powdhrin’ his face 
with groun’ dimons Jawn tol’ him to take 
th’ money he was goin’ to buy a policy 
ticket with an’ get in on th’ good thing. 
He tol’ th’ bootblack, th’ waiter, th’ man 


at th’ news-stand, th’ clerk behind th’ 
desk, an’ th’ bartinder in his humble 
abode. 


He got up a stereopticon show 
with pitchers iv a widow an’ orphan be- 
fure an’ afther wirin’, an’ he put an ad- 
vertisement in all th’ pa-apers tellin’ how 
his stock wud make weak men sthrong. 
He had th’ tip sarved hot in all th’ res- 
thrants in Wall Sthreet, an’ told it con- 
fidintially to an open-air meetin’ in Madi- 
son Square. 
‘that does a tip so much x1 as to give 
it circulation,’ fe says. ‘I think, be this 
time,’ he says, ‘all me frinds knows how 
to proceed, but—gereat hivins!*’ he says. 
* Copyright, 1900, by Robert Howard Russell. 


wa 


*They’se nawthin,’ he says, | 


DUNNE 


‘What have I done? Whin all th’ poor 
people go to get th’ stock they won't be 
anny f’r thim. I cannot lave thim thus 
in th’ lurch. Me a as a gintle- 
man an’ a financeer is at stake,’ he says. 
‘ Rather than see these brave people starv- 
in’ at th’ dure f’r a morsel iv common or 
preferred, I’ll—I'll sell them me own 
stock,’ he says. An’ he done it. He done 
it, Hinnissy, with unfaltherin’ courage an’ 
a clear eye. He sold thim his stock, an’ 


“so’s they might get what 
raisonable wrote 
note to th’ pa-apers tellin’ thim th’ stock 
wasn’t weeks thirty cints' a cord. An’ 
now, be hivins, they’re talkin’ iv puttin’ 
him in a common jail or pinitinchry pre- 
ferred. Th’ ingratichood iv man.” 

“But what about Cassidy?” Mr. Hen- 


a | asked. 
“Oh,” said Mr. Dooley, “he was in 
here las’ night. ‘How’s our old frind 
Jawn?’ says I. He said nawthin’. ‘ Have 
ye seen ye’er collidge chum iv late?’ says 
‘Don’t mintion that ma-an’s name,’ 
says he. ‘To think iv what I’ve done f’r 
him,’ he says, ‘an’ him to throw me 
down,’ he says. ‘Did ye play th’ tip? 
says I. ‘I did, says he. ‘How did ye 
come out?’ says I. ‘I haven’t a cint lift 
but me renommynation f’r th’ Ligisla- 
chure,’ says he. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ Cassidy," 
I says, ‘ye’ve been up again what th’ 
“a 
th ivvle’s that?’ says he. ‘ Well,’ says 
I, ‘it ain't burglary, an’ it ain’t obtain- 
in’ money be false pretinses. an’ it ain’t 
manslaughter,’ I says. ‘It’s what ye 
might call a judicious seliction fr’m th’ 
best features iv thim ar-rts,’ 
‘*Twas too sthrong f’r me,’ he says. ‘ It 
was,’ says I. ‘ Ye’re about up to simple 
thransom-climbin,’ Cassidy, 1 says.” 








Apvict to Morners.—Mrs. WINSLOW'S SCOTHING 
Syxup should ey fe be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for dia 


—{ Adr.) 


AN ENORMOUS INDUSTRY. 

Our enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid 
movement of goods, always fresh in the hands of con- 
sumers, insures the Gail Borden Ea nd Con- 

densed Milk the first place in American homes.—{ Adv-] 





WITH TELEPHONE SERVICE 
At your house you are armed against all emergencies. 
a rates make the cost almost inapprectable. 
New York Tevcernone Co., 15 Dey Street.—{ Adv.} 





Coox’s Imperrat Extra Dry CHAMPAGNE is 
splendid to 4-7 your friends with. Its bouquet 
and delicious taste is unrivalled —{ Adv.) 





In need of atonic? Take Abbott's, the 
| costume, the king of tonics. At grocers’ and 
= v. of 


LAn- 
ruggists’. 


Prope who take Dr. SisGEert’s ANGOSTURA Bit- 
T —> _ Spring don’t suffer from chills nor malaria. 
v. 














STORE NOTES. 

IMPORTED CostuMEs, WRaAPs, NEw SILKS AND 
VELVETS at AKNOLD, ConsTaBLe & Co.’s The new 
silks and velvets are exquisitely delicate in coloring 
and effective in design, and the most attractive collee- 
tion of these beautiful — for spring and summer 
wear Is to be seen at ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co.’ 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. The floral - bo 
chines, in all the pastel tirits, mousseline taffeta with 
all over floral design or spray effect, taffeta with raised 
stripe, hand-painted liberty, double width, in floral de- 
sign and a pecrtageees weave, represent novelties 

beautiful fabric has faitle 


in the silk line. oundation 
and brocaded effect in rose clusters and ribbon bow- 
knots. Panne foulard in ntal effects and Ottoman 


foulards in all the fashionable colors are among the 
new summer gouds, and a ¥ effective novelty 
| isa gm 7 dress pattern to behad either in graduated 
clover -leaf or polka-dot design, the larger figures bein 

used for the skirt afid thé smaller ones for the walel. 
I'he assortment of crepes includes beautiful faricy mie- 
teors in pata colorings. In some the ground is tinted 
and the figure white, and again there is an em 

figure. Panné Parisian cfepe in vafiety of patterns 
and a new effect with mottled und and rose desi 
are also included in the list. The silk mousselines in 


white crepe de chine in com! 
black taffeta, and a block. 
embroidery being particularly fioticeable. Paquin’s 
specialty is the “1 sleeve,” as it is called; Which 
consists of a full gathered undersleeye and tight fit- 
ting upper one. The skirts by this designer are also 
strikingly attractive, especially the b box plaited 
effect noticed in a steel gray cloth gown, and another 
of silk with several rows of shirring over the hips. The 
bolero jacket forms part of nearly every costume, and 
batiste gen qppliaue te a feature also: A 
beautiful Raudnitz model in gray cloth and change- 
able silk, and a Doucet gown of biack mousseline dé 
soie are very handsome. coats and wraps ar< as 
beautiful as the gowns, particularly the tucked taffeta 
Etons with embroidefed reverts and the silk and chiffon 
combinations elaborately trimmed with 
having long ends of chiffon or frin crepe de 
A driving-coat of tan cloth with taffeta stra 
ing and a ball wrap by Franeis composed 
rows in Bayadere effect of beige satin snd oe ‘esprit 
over satin represent the fiovelties, toget with a tan 
cloth Inverness. The sepa bodices 
ceivable combination of tucked silk; embroidered 
tiste, and lace are oupedined ¥ beautiful, some bein 
made withogt lining. In matinees, silk ¥ 
lingerie there is an extensive collection oe goods 
from Paris, all of them exquisitely dainty and beautifal. 
Their carpet and upholstery rtrnerit 
been recognized 


stood that the patterns of Afrold, C 
are exclusive, and, theref. b 
In their rug men: 

equalled itt this city ; fugs from ev 











ceritte of the 
gaye patterns that surely must exclusive.— 
) [Adv. 
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The best stomach regulator. 
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Every One May Now Drink Tea 


TANNIN CONQUERED AT LAST 

























of goo 
living will 
find in this ar- 
ticle a delicious 
and palatable ad- 
dition to their dinner 
or evening entertain- 
ment. A littl: ““Kremetie,”” added to 
a punch-glass of vanilla ice cream, 
willgive you the successor to the 
Roman Punch. If you want some- 
thing distinetly new, serve your 
guests with “Kremetie Pench.” / 
For Sate by All Grocers. 
G. P. Heublein & Bro., Sole Proprs. 
Hartford, Conn. New York, N.Y, 







































THE 
NERVE OF FOLEY 


And Other Stories 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 





SOLD ONLY JN ORIGINAL PACKAGE. 


EA-ETTE is Pute Tea of the best des, treated 
by a proce which modifies the Tannin with- 

estroying the good qualities of the ‘lea. 
TEA-ETTE is the result of careful scientific re- | 
search. Instead of tanning the stomach and exciting 
the nefves, it aids Digestion, Builds up and Strength 





ong tee ape Sypem rey is rastely 5 -p A 
w hose who are T ow t 
fects of Tannin. TEA-ETTE is the Purest Tea in Mlustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25 


the Market. If your grocer has not yet included it in 
his stock, ask him to get it, or, on receipt of 40 cents, 
we will mail one half-povnd package. State kind of 
tea you drink—Oolong, English Breakfast, or Mixed. 
FREE—Booklet, “A TEA-TALE.” contain- 
ing a lot of interesting facts about TEA. 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 














THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
| ‘LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS | 


Sohmer Building, 


Sth Ave., cor. 324 St, 





(MYGIENIC.) 


For CAMP, YACHT, HOSPITAL, and HOME 


Also Alt CusHletia adapted for all tses. 


~ atalogue sent on reguest.- 
MECHANICAL FABRIC COMPANY, Providence, B.1. 
14s ANGELES RUBBER 00., Los Angeles, Cal., 
Sole selling agents tor 
California, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and Arizona. 


BITTERS 


Note better in mized drinks. 
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THE FIRE LEAPING 


THE RIVER FROM 


HULL TO OTTAWA. 



































7 
THE BURNING DISTRICT OF OTTAWA. 


THE PARTIAL 


DESTRUCTION 


BY FIRE OF THE 


THE 


CITIES OF OTTAWA AND 


REMAINS OF QUEEN STREET, OTTAWA. 


HULL, APRIL 26, Igo00. 








The United States 
Claim on Turkey 


HERE exists at present between 
the governments of the United 


States and Turkey what is 
known as a state of “ strained 
relations.” The United States 


demand that Turkey shall pay 

in indemnity of about $100,000 for mis- 
sionary. property destroyed during the 
Armenian of 1895. Turkey 
has promised to pay the money—the Sul- 
tan has even given his personal word three 
to but promising to pay 

not mean to pay when a Turk, even 
the biggest Turk of them all, the Sultan 
himself, makes the promise. And now the 
United States have reached that stage in 
international affairs where “ patience is 
exhausted,” and where it has become ne- 
cessary to strive to enforce the payment 
of the claim. It is a question directly 
affecting national dignity on both sides— 
directly affecting national honor on the 
part of Turkey, and indirectly on the part 
of the United States. The United States 
may have to make use of war-ships to 
assert national dignity. There will prob- 
ably be no need to use them to uphold na- 
tional honor, and hence, if force is neces- 


massacres 


times do 


does 


sO 


sary to collect the money, there is little 
prospect that it will result in a state of 
war. 

These claiins for damages arise out of 


the destruction of eight buildings of the 
Muphrates College at Harpoot and of cer- 
tain buildings belonging to American mis- 
Marash. ‘There is evidence 
that cannot be disputed. in the shape of 
cannon balls, that the Turkish soldiers 
had the chief part in the destruction of 
these buildings. No than three of 
our ministers to Turkey, in the five years 
since the outrages occurred, have been try- 
ing to collect the money to pay for the 
damage done to American property. Min- 
ister Terrell, during the second Cleveland 
administration, filed the claim for dam- 
He accomplished nothing toward 
its President McKinley sent 
Dr. Angell, president of Michigan Univer- 
sity, what he could do. He 
failed to get satisfaction, experienced dip- 

that he was The President then 
Mr. Osear S. Straus, former minister 
to Turkey under Mr. Cleveland’s admin- 
istration, to try to bring Turkey to terms. 


sionaries at 


less 


Ives 
collection. 
over ‘to 


see 


lomat 
sent 


He accomplished something; that is, he 
got promises to pay, three of them, but 
no money, and now he has come home, and 
the government is engaged in an effort to 
convince the Sultan that a promise to 
pay must really mean payment, or there 
will be a disagreeable time ahead for all 
concerned, especially Turkey. 

The reason why the Sultan desires to 
evade payment-—that is, open payment— 
is not so much that he cannot get the 
$100,000 as that if he yields to the United 
States he will ‘have to pay claims to other 
nations, notably England, France, and 
Italy, for damages caused by Armenian 
massacres. The Turkish treasury is al- 
ways impoverished, but it would be a 
simple thing to divert a bagatelle of $100,- 
000 from one fund to another. It is not 
so much the paying as the paying in sight 
of all creation that bothers the Sultan. 
He has offered to have a war-ship built 
in this country. the contractors to pay the 
Armenian outrage bill, and to charge the 
same in their ship-construction account. 
That might have been a successful way 
out of the trouble a year or two ago, for 
the United States would. probably have 
been glad to settle indirectly as well as di- 
rectly: the main point at that time was 
to get the money. Publicity, however, has 
put a different phase upon the matter. 
The prestige of this country is involved in 
collecting this bill. All the other nations 
are watching with intense interest this 
struggle between the two countries, and 
the United States have been compelled to 
send word that payment must not only 
be prompt, but must be open. 

There can be no doubt of the justice of 
the American claims. They have been ex- 
amined with the utmost care. The Turk- 
ish Minister of Foreign Affairs, and then 
the Council of Ministers, passed upon 
them, and there was nothing left for the 
Sultan to do, in accordance with Turkish 
ideas. but to .promise to pay, meaning 
doubtless an intention to pay whenever it 
might become convenient. 

Several courses of action are open to 
the United States. The first in ordinary 
cases would be to suspend diplomatic re- 
lations. That might shame some nations, 
but it is not likely that Turkey would 
mind it much. At any rate, it is a good 
deal cheaper to blush than to pay a lot 
of money to persistent creditors; and it 
is an open question whether Turkey. could 
blush over such a trifle. Another course 
open would be to send another minister 
to see what he could do. Mr. Straus has 
already sent in his resignation, but it 


hasn’t been accepted. Perhaps another 
man might go a step further than Mr. 
Straus, and not only get promises to pay, 
but get some of the money; he might start 
up the instalment plan in the payments 
of claims by poverty-stricken countries, 
and thus add the novelty of weekly col- 
lections to the routine of diplomacy. 

There remains the plan of using force. 
Within three years Austria and Italy have 
showed how to collect money from the Sul- 
tan. The simple expedient of using a war- 
ship has been used. An Austrian subject 
was maltreated in Asia Minor. A threat 
of bombardment brought about the pay- 
ment of an indemnity. An Italian mer- 
chant-ship was robbed in the Red Sea. 
The appearance of an Italian man-of-war 
brought prompt settlement. It has been 
suggested that the United States could 
seize the custom-house at Smyrna or Sa- 
lonica and collect the damages due. The 
honor of this country in that case would 
be involved, first to the extent of notifying 
other nations of our exact purposes, and 
then by the withdrawal of our forces the 
very moment that our claim was satis- 
fied. A threat of bombardment would 
probably not be necessary. A bombard- 
ment would take on the appearance of an 
act of war, which would be undesirable. 

It has been suggested that it would 
probably be unnecessary to occupy custom- 
houses to collect the damages, the mere 
threat to do so and the appearance of a 
man-of-war being all that would. be re- 
quired. It has also been suggested that 
the Sultan secretly wishes that the Unit- 
ed States would adopt this course. . It 
would give him an excuse for delaying 
the recognition of other claims. There is 
little likelihood that other nations wonld 
object to this show of force. The expedi- 
ent of seizing a custom-house has been 
adopted more than once in the Western 
Hemisphere by European nations to col- 
lect debts, and this country has never 
raised serious objection, probably because 
it could not do so justly. If the United 
States adopted similar methods against 
Turkey probably no protests would be 
heard. There has been a hint from pote 
that the present agitation has been made 
for campaign purposes and is not serious. 
The appearance of an American man-of- 
war would probably dispel that illusion. 
The fact is that the United States is say- 
ing in a loud voice to the Sultan, “ Pay!” 
Tt may take the roar of a gun to make him 
hear as he should hear, but probably one 
shot will be sufficient. 

FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


The Great Ftre 
at Ottawa 


FIRE, that was swept into a furi- 
ous blaze by a gale of wind, 
started in Hull on the Ottawa 


River, in Ontario, opposite the 
city of Ottawa, on Thursday 
morning, April 26, destroyed 


Hull, leaped the river and reduced the 
western part of Ottawa to ruins. It burn- 
ed for nearly twenty hours, and caused a 
loss of $15,000,000. Nearly 2500 build- 
ings were destroyed in both places, and 
from 18,000 to 20,000 persons were made 
homeless. Seven lives, those of five men 
and two women, were lost. It was one of 
the most disastrous fires that was ever 
known in Canada. It was impossible to 
cope with the flames. Other cities sent 
aid, but the firemen could simply try to 
direct the pathway of the flames. 

Only three buildings of large size were 
left in Hull. They were the Gilmour saw- 
mill, the Eddy sulphite mill, and the Ro- 
man Catholic cathedral. The area burned 
over in Ottawa was two and one-half miles 
long and one-half mile wide. Fully 7000 
persons were thrown out of employment. 
The town of Hull is a lumber centre. Ot- 
tawa also deals heavily in lumber, and it 
was because of this fact that the fire raged 
severely. It is said to have started in a 
defective flue. After it had got beyond 
control, separate fires, started undoubtedly 
by incendiaries, were discovered. A few 
days before this an attempt had been 
made to blow up the lock in the Welland 
Canal, and that fact with the incendiary 
part of the fire in Ottawa led to the be- 
lief by many that Boer sympathizers had 
started the fire for revenge against Eng- 
land and Canada for sending troops to 
South Africa. No definite proof of any 
such conspiracy has been found, but public 
buildings and stores of consequence, such 
as arsenals, have been ordered guarded 
since. 

As soon as the great distress of Otta- 
wa and Hull became known offers of help 
and help itself began to arrive. Queen 
Victoria sent a special message of inquiry 
as to the extent of the loss. Newspapérs 
in England especially declared that the 
mother-country must prove its affection 
towards Canada. Mayor Van Wyck of 


New York and the Mayors of other Amer- 
ican cities issued appeals for help. 























OU will never know the full 
charm of spring and sum- 
mer uptil you own and ride a 
CLEVELAND 
Riders who desire a trim, 
pact, and clean 
select a 


CLEVELAND 
BEVEL-CEAR 


CHAINLESS 


The superiority of bevel gears 
for power transmission for bi 
cy les has been established be- 
yond question 

Bevel-Gear Chainless Models. $75 
Chain Wheels, $40 and $50 

Send tor Catalogue 

Main Office CLEVELAND, O. 


Rombdore 


BicrvcLes 


Price #2LO 


Extra reinforced frame 
and the Strongest fork 
and head on any bicvcle’’ 
are prominent features of 
RAMBLERS. But, withal, 
there never was a prettier 
wheel made. 


com 
wheel should 























THERE 1S NO PETTER BICYCLE 
NO CHEAPER ONE HALF SO GOOD. 
Agencies everywhere. Catalog free. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE Co. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY SALES DEPT. 
CHICAGO 











‘| STERLING 


BEVEL-CEAR 


CHAINLESS 


BICYCLES 


Ihe Bevel-Gear Chainless is no longer an 
experiment; it is a pronounced success, and 
is conceded to be the highest typeof bicycle 
construction. Entire freedom from dirty 
chains and sprockets makes it particularly 
desirable forbusiness and professional men 


Chainless Models E & G, $75 
Chainless Models A & C, $60 


Roadsters, - - - - $40 
Light Roadsters, - - $50 
Tandems, - - - - $75 


The 
STERLING BICYCLE 
601 Wells St., Chicago 

36 Warren St., N.Y 































Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 
for Bicycles 
for Carriages 
for Automobiles 


Ce 





Loss of Appetite. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Restores and creates a good appetite, 
assists digestion, and gives vitality 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 








a RALY ! Locomotor, Ateazie con- 

S: mered at | Doctors 
PAR SIS Sefer pec 
BR. CH. CHASI’S BLOOD A DA ND Nkivi E FOOD. 


Proo! th cures 
Re pet CHASE, B24 N-10th Be, PA. 











| always ready for a holiday, 
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ALFRED JONES, 
Born April 7, 1819. Died April 28, 1900. 

















MIHALY MUNKACZY, 
Died May 1, 1900. 








Admiral Dewey’s Western Trip 


HICAGO has a splendid way of 
undertaking big things and 

carrying them out on a scale 

hardly attempted elsewhere. 

The working committees fur- 

nish the plans and the essen- 

tials, and the tens of thousands of people, 
do the rest. 
The reception of Admiral Dewey on 
May 1 was one exception to this rule. The 
plans of the committee were well laid and 
as faithfully carried out to the smallest 
detail. The entertainment was magnifi- 
cent and sumptuous, the procession was 
long to weariness, the receptions were 
brilliant and cordial. It was a flattering 


ribute to any man, and Chicago made 
tribute t ny aI nd Chicago mad 
good her promises of months ago. The 


people of Chicago knew, however, when all 
was said and done, that it was not such 
an occasion as had been planned for the 
coming of the Admiral. 

As it was, a crowd was there, but there 
is always a crowd on easy call in Chicago. 
Those who had the opportunity took a 
long look at the Admiral, and were pleased 
with what they saw. Ripples of applause 
ran along the streets as the guest of the 
day passed by. It was but the echo, how- 
ever, of the roars which would have greet- 
ed him at his home-coming from abroad. 
Others have since come between the people 
and their sailor hero, and this is resented. 
The hero has also done his best to put 
himself on the common level, and has suc- 
ceeded marvellously. 

Admiral Dewey was emphatic when he 
left Washington, April 29, in eliminating 
the political element from his trip. He 
vetoed the usual convoy of newspaper men 
who usually accompany distinguished men 


on their swings around the circle. The 
jaltimore and Ohio Railroad 
him with a special train, magnificent in 
its conveniences even in these days of 
luxurious travel. The railroads of the 
country hauled this train free of cost from 
Washington to Chicago, from there to 
Jacksonville, Illinois, then to St Louis, 
and on through Memphis, Nashville, 
Knoxville and back to Washington, May 
16, the trip taking over two weeks. 
Throughout the journey the reception 
accorded Admiral Dewey was most kind- 
ly. He seemed to thoroughly enjoy the 
situation. Always surrounded by many 
who desired to meet him, the centre of 
attraction everywhere, the honored guest 


furnished | 


of every occasion, he might well be satis- | 


fied with the attention shown to him. 

All this was for the naval hero, the man 
who restored American sea power to its 
rightiul place in the eyes of the nations of 


the world. If at any moment the Ad- 
miral’s thoughts wandered back to his 
platformless candidacy for the office he 


does not think it is so difficult to fill, he 
must have looked in vain for any encour- 
agement. In all those many miles of jour- 


neyings, from all the thousands who | 
thronged his pathway, North, West, and 


South, came not one voice which cheered 
him on his political way. He may not 
realize this, and may believe that because 


he said there should be no politics there | 


were none, but it is hoped by his friends | 


—and he has a nation of them—that he 
understands the American people well 
enough to know that were he indeed the 
people’s candidate no word of his éould 
stem the tide of popular endorsement. 

D. WHELPLEY. 
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the financial situation of late 

has been the moderate movement 

of gold from this country to 

Europe, While it has been com- 

mon to send gold abroad at this 
season in settlement of balances, this year 
the excess of exports over imports has 
kept up to such an extent that the com- 
aod balanee must have continued: in 
our favor in spite of all deductions. The 
natural expectation would be a moyément 
of gold in-this direction, though expenses 
incurred in preparing for the Paris Ex- 
| position and the issue of letters of credit 
| tu be cashed for visitors will. afford a 
| heavy offset to foreign credits in. our 
favor, The rate of exchange has not, in 
fact, risen “to the export-point, and. some 
inducement had to be offered by the Bank 
of France to draw American gold, 

The fact of the matter is, that the stock 
of gold in the money centres of Europe has 
not increased to a normal extent during 
the last year or two, while in this country 
it has increased in a. much. larger amea- 
sure than for a long. period before. Gold 
is abundant with us, The government 
holds in its redemption fund, in the trust 
funds held against gold certificates and 
Treasurynotes, and in its cash surplus 
something like $450,000,000, and the Na- 
tional banks hold approximately as much 
more. The total stock in the country is 
considerably in excess of $1,000,000,000, 
and is increasing at the rate of more than 
$150,000,000 a year. In fact, nearly $13,- 
000,000 was coined in April. 

Not only have we gold to spare, so far 
as the supply is concerned, but its pleni- 
tude, together with the increase in the 
volume of bank currency, has produced 
such ease in the money-market that loans 
are ruling at a very low rate. Money on 
call has been down to 1% and 2 per cent., 
and is loaned for 60 to 90 days on good 
| security at 3 per cent., while commercial 
paper of the best class is discounted at 4 
per cent. At the same time, while the gold- 
supply is somewhat short in Europe in re- 
lation to the demand for its use, the rates 
for loans in London are from one to two 
per cent. higher than in New York, and 
the difference is. still greater in Berlin, 
though somewhat less in Paris. The-con- 











The World. 


HE most interesting incident. in. 


OF. FANGECE 


‘industries, but the chief effect was pro- 


franchise tax, 


sequence is that foreign capitalists borrow 


funds in New York for their operations in 
this country, while American capital is 
loaned abroad for the advantage of higher 
interest, A million dollars of the gold 
lately sent out was for a four months’ 
loan in. Berlin, and other sums went, in 
reaponse to bids of the Bank ef France, 
which is subject to unusual demands on 
account of. the Exposition, and which 
maintains the policy of keeping its specie 
at a high level. smerican gold is sent 
abroad nowadays, not to settle commercial 
balanees, but to secure a profit upon its 
use there, It is, ih effect, sold or loaned 
instead of being paid out to liquidate ob- 
ligations incurred in trade, 

easy money-market here is con- 
struvd by some as @ peril due to excessive 
currency, and as ealeulated to stimulate 
speculation and inflate prices, but so long 
as the bank-notes are readily redeemable 
in gold they are not likely to remain out 
in such volume as to create panic condi- 
tions. When ‘money cannot be loaned at 
a profit a circulation subject. to even a 
moderate tax will be curtailed. 

The stock-market hag been irregular of 
late, and its operations have been mostly 
limited-to the professional traders or spec- 
ulators. The disturbance caused by stock- 
jobbing performances in steel and sugar 
has -frightened off the “outside public.” 
Some uncertainty was created by the omi- 
nous outgivings about the iron and steel 


duced upon the price of the stocks of cer- 
tain companies organized in the last two 
yeara with enormous capital in consoli- 
dating old concerns. Just how much value 
or earning power their shares represent is 
amatterof conjecture. Shares of the Amer- 
ican Refining Company have been worked 
up. and down by reports and denials re- 
garding the settlement of the warfare be- 
tween the “trust” and the competing 
concerns, while traction stocks haye been 
uneasy about the effect of the special 


While these disquieting incidents have 
made the stock-market weak and irregular, 
and confined it: mostly to the speculators, 
the railroads continue to make favorable 
reports, and general business goes on un- | 
disturbed, Even the approaching — 
campaign seems to cause: no a ension. 

A. K,. Fiske. 
































Sport at the 


8 to the actual entries for the Paris 
championships, of which men- 
tion was made in the last issue 
of the Weekty, nothing is as 
yet finally settled, Yale does 
not expect to enter any men, 

chiefly on account of the Oxford-Cambridge 
games last year, and it would be rather 
difficult to arrange for another team this 
| year; but it is quite possible that some of 
| the New Haven men may compete inde- 
pendently at the last moment. 

Harvard is keeping dark regarding her 
intentions, and is evidently awaiting re 
sults of the Intereollegiate. One thing is 
certain, the enthusiasm is not lacking, and 
the supply is plentiful; Rice (high jump), 
Daly (broad jump), Hallowell (hurdles), 
Brown and Boal (hammer and shot), all 
won points in last year’s Intereollegiate ; 
and the career of Bonty (pole-vault) and 
Sprague (sprints) as new-comers will be 
watched with interest. 

University of Pennsylvania has rarel 
entered on so promising a year, for 
last year’s eracks are available, and the 
new material ‘will bear some watching. 
Kraenzlein (though at present rather 
under the weather) is still as strong as 





Meyer Prinstein, of Syracuse University, making the World's Record of 24 Feet 
7\¢ Inches in the Broad Jump at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, April 28. 


BY C. PERCY HURDITCH 


Paris. Exposition 


ever, and no one will attract more atten- 
tion than he, The jumps look a gift for 
him, and he is going strong in the sprints; 
Remington in the hurdles has improved 
over last year: MeOracken is reported as 
hurling the discus at 130 feet 6 inches, 
and putting shot at 44 feet, and this will 
take a lot of beating; Hare runs him a 
very close second in both events; . Alex. 
Grant is sure to be prominent in the mile 
run; and Tewkesbury (100 and 220 yards) 
ought to more than hold his own with his | 
remarkable speed. They leave New York 
for London on June 20, and will then 
eross to Paria. 











Cornell has several good men in train- 
ing, and the chances are strongly in fa- 
vor of her being represented, Deming 
and Kinsey (pole vault), Hastings (440 
and 880 yards), and Alexander (discus), 
are all improving. The recent good show- | 
ing of her relay team has given her! great | 
encouragement. ‘ 

Princeton is fairly certain to be de- 
pence on, as the expenses have measly all | 

subscribed, though the trip will be 
forthe most part an undergraduate af- | 
fair. In Jarvis and Cregan Princeton 


possesses two of the fastest men in train- | 
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- and also to make al- 
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Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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ing for the sprints, 880 yards, and one 
mile; and in Carroll and Serviss, colle- 
gians who can jump well over 6 feet at 
any time. They expect to sail on June 13. 

Georgetown University has taken the 
matter up in a thoroughly businesslike 
way, and has no doubt of the result. The 
men have kept in good condition all win- 
ter. The fact that Georgetown has won 
more prizes at the various in-door meets 
this past season than any other university 
has caused her stock to go soaring up- 
wards. The most prominent man from 
Georgetown is A. G. Duffy, who is gen- 
erally conceded to be the smartest sprint- 
er now running. Short-distance races seem 
to be the specialty of this university, for 
did not the great Wefers hail from here? 

Syracuse University will of a certain- 
ty be represented by the following 
team: Harry G. Lee (captain) has en- 
tered for 100 métres, 400 métres, and 800 
métres; he has a record of 10 seconds for 
100 yards and 50 3-5 seconds for quarter- 
mile; running weight, 154 pounds. R, 
Alfred Waite, entered for 100 and 400 mé- 
tres and broad jump, has record of 22 3-5 
seconds for 220 yards; weight, 150 pounds; 
Meyer Prinstein (who holds the world’s 
record of 24 feet 74% inches for the broad 
jump) entered, for broad and high jumpe, 
100 and 400 métres; weight, 145 pounds; 
W. F. Lewis, entered for 100 and 400 mé- 
tre hurdles, throwing discus, and 2500- 
métre steeple-chase; weight, 153 pounds. 

Williams College will send J. Bray, 
the captain of track team, who sai's June 
20, and has entered for distance events. 
He will probably represent America in 
the relay race, with Orton, Grant, and 
Cregan, and this combination will be very 
hard to beat. 

The Lacrosse team of the Crescent Ath- 
letie Club has been p:actising all winter 
to get its men in good shape, and as all 
expenses have been defrayed by private 
subscription it only waits to hear that 
other entries have been received, when it 
will sail in the hope of duplicating its 
former successes abroad. 

In rowing circles a good deal of inter- 
est attaches to the eights. Which team 
will have the honor of representing Amer- 
ica the national regatta will decide. The 
contest practically lies between the Knick- 
erbocker A. C. and the Vesper Boat Club 
of Philadelphia. 

It is to be hoped that due care will be 
viven to the laying of the track, at the 
Paris Exposition, for, strange as it may 
seem, this will be the first cinder path ever 
constructed by the French. No prepara- 
tions have as yet been made, and unless 
this is seen to at once, the chances for any 


vorld’s records being broken are very re- | 


note. Mr. Herbert, the English repre- 
-entative of the A. A. A., has pointed out 
) the executive that some expert. should 
e appointed and engaged to Jay down 
he foundation of the track, and then see 
hat the surface is properly prepared, as 
us done in the Athen‘an games of 1896. 
Ml. Richiel, of the Racing Club, is super- 
ntendent; though the most important of- 
ial, and one well known to this coun- 
v, is Baron Piérre de Céubertin, a thor- 
ch sportsman, to whom the French owe 
ich in the way of athletie sports. 
Reports from abroad seem to indicate 
it our men are expected to carry every- 
ling before them, and there is no doubt 
it without their entries the who'e thing 
ould be a fiaseo. For some time it was 
cared that the English cracks would not 
mpete, owing to the strained relations 
hetween the two countries, but this has 
een set at rest by the meeting of the A. 
\. A., in which it was decided that a 
‘eam would be selected from the winners 
of this year’s championships, so there is 
‘very probability of the meeting being 
thoroughly representative in character. 
Our men, therefore, will have to do their 
very best, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that redoubled interest will be taken by 
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the authorities from now on, so that the 
pick of the colleges will be enabled to 
compete, not only at the London meeting, 
on July 7 (Stamford Bridge grounds) ,* 
but at the Concours Internatienaux d’Ex- 
ercises Physiques et de Sports, Paris. 


The Boxers of China 


ARLY this month Germany sent 
word to the Peking government 
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that if it did not suppress the 
anti-foreign society commonly 
known as “ The Boxers,” a denm- 


) onstration would be made by Ger- 


| man war-ships. The Boxers give themselves 
| the more dignified name of “ The Society 
of the Great Sword,” referring to their 
emblem, which is pictured on their flag. 
but otherwise kept in seclusion, for none 
but a most uncommon giant could wield it. 
The Boxers have badly needed suppression 
ever since last October, but Germany tcok 
no steps til! after 4000 of them, iate in 
March, collecting on the surveyed route of 
the railroad whieh a German company has 
just begun to build, declared that the road 
should not be built and they would fight 
if the work continued, 

The railroad is to extend from Kiao- 
chau Bay across the province of Shan- 
tung, which juts far out inte the Yellow 
Sea, and is the largest peninsula of China. 
This hilly province, more densely popu- 
lated than Detsions: is the home of 36, 
000,000 people, and from many a hill the 
country far around looks like a vast city 
interspersed with garden-patches. In the 
more level western part the Hoang-ho 
flows in a broad and shallow channel to 
the sea, and too often spreads its floods 
over thousands of fields and hamlets. 
Shan-tung has to bear the brunt of ‘this 
terrible affliction, and it is upon the 
dwellers in this broad, low piain that the 
Boxers have descended like another 
scourge. 

The Boxers have their strongest organi- 
zation in western Shan-tung. Their avow- 
ed purpose is to exterminate al! foreigners 
and all natives who are “ worse than for- 
eigners,” meaning the Christian converts. 
Their doings, however, since they began to 
raid villages in October, indicate that they 
can tolerate foreign teachers and their na- 
tive followers if the pricé offered for im- 
munity is large onal They have killed 
no one nor destroyed mission property if 
the bribe was paid. Many unfortunates, 
however, had not the price, and. hundreds 
| of them have been most cruelly killed, and 
a great deal of mission property has been 
looted or destroyed, The Roman Catholics 
have been by far the worst sufferers. This 
region is one of their strongholds in China. 
Their chapels are found in many of the 
villages, and 12,000 of their converts live 
in Tsi-nan-fu, the capital of the province. 
The Church of England missions have also 
suffered severely in loss of property, and jn 
the murder, under the most atrocious cir- 
cumstances of the Rev. Sydney Brooks, 
who, in December, was tortured and final- 
ly stabbed to death. 

These outrages, covering an area’of sev- 
eral thousand square miles en both. sides 
of the Hoang-ho, have extended east near- 
ly to the walls of Tsi-nan-fu, and soyth- 
ward almost to the remarkabie city of 
Kinfao, where Confucius was born, and 
which is inhabited almost exelusively by 
his descendants, of whom over 20,000 bear- 
| ing his name live within the walls. One 
of the holy places of China, this city and 
the many temples around it are annualiy 
visited by thousands of pilgrims from. all 
parts of the empire, 

If it had not been for the treachery of 
| Yu Hsien, Governor of Shan-tung, it is 
likely that the Boxers would have been 
punished and dispersed before the end of 
last year. He had orders from Peking to 
send his troops against them. He was 
compelled to put a force into the field, 
but their 1 wl must have misunder- 
stood his secret instructions, for they met 
the Boxers and killed a hundred of more 
of them, whereupon the Governor degrad- 
ed the victors and reported to Peking that 
they had been slaughtering innocent peas- 
ants and merchants. This made him very 
popular in the Society of the Great Sword, 
whose efforts to loot ‘and kill were re- 
doubled, and the mischief was done-befote 
the successor to the disobedient Governor 
arrived on the scene. In February the 
Empress Dowager issued a proclamation 
against the Boxers, who were really in re- 
volt against the Peking government. It 
was thought the trouble was nearly over, 
when these foes of white men suddenly ap- 
xeared on the railroad route with a chal- 
enge to the Germans, to whom China had 
promised, in the treaty of 1898, ft “ afford 
every facility and protection” in build- 
ing and operating the road, -Herr von 
Bilow, Minister of Foreign Affairs, an- 
nounced the policy of Germany in sach 
case, when he said in the Reichstag, a jit- 
tle over a year ago, “ While Germany has 
no intention of interfering in the internal 
affairs of China, it is her duty to see that 
her moral and material interesis are not 
affected by internal disorder in the em- 


pire,” 
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Mr. Eben E. Rexford, probably the best known 
writer on the culture and care of flowers, gives the 
following recipe for an insecticide that he has found 
to be more satisfactory than hellebore or Paris-green : 

Shave a quarter of a pound of Ivory Soap in water sufficient to cover it and dissolve 
upon the stove, then add five gallons of warm water. Spray this solution upon the plants 
with a florist's syringe, or if they are small dip them bodily into it. In either case be sure to 


reach every part. Let them stand half an hour and then rinse with clear water. Every aphis 
that the solution comes in contact with will be promptly killed. 
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